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the cost of practically every phase of separator operation; — “4-7 ‘ es RS a 
skims cleaner and also saves butterfat by elimimating foam —- BS : Seie 


quart 


from cream; saves skim-milk lost in foam. by other separators; 
costs less for parts and repairs; consumes less. power, less ‘oil; 
requires less attendance; simplifies. and improves the ‘whole : 
cream operation, Fes ’ less 1 

Installation of an “‘Air-Tight” Separator, therefore, is a ip — 
means of conserving needed foodstuffs, reducing year after a De 
year consumption of critical metals, lessening the demand for" “~~~ . ee 
electric power and for petroleum products, and saving ‘man- : tee 
power—all of which are of extreme importance to you and hae 
your Government. 


The De Laval Factory-Size Separator catalog will be mailed 
gladly upon request. 
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THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York 427 Randolph St., Chicago 


DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO., 61 Beale St., San Francisco 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited 
MONTREAL PETERBOROUGH WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
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WEA Establishes Quota 
Milk Use Held at 


XTENSION of the War Food Ad- 
5, ministration’ plan to limit sales of 

fluid milk, cream and milk by-products 
in the New York Metropolitan area and 
northern New Jersey became effective Nov- 
ember Ist with the setting 
month-to-month operation. 


of quotas for 


Under the quotas set up by Dr. C. J. Blan- 
ford, milk marketing administrator, the deal- 
ers will be permitted to sell as much fluid 
milk as they sold in June and three-fourths 
as much cream, sour cream, skimmilk bever- 
ages — including skimmilk, chocolate milk 
and buttermilk—and cottage, pot and bakers’ 
cheese, as they sold in June. Milk dealers 
include all persons or firms engaged in the 
sale or transfer of milk, but not such dis- 
tributors as subhandlers (“peddlers”) who 
deliver less than 1,000 quarts of milk or 500 
quarts of cream a day, retail stores, hotels, 
or restaurants. 

Producer-distributors, defined for this 
area as those who purchase no milk and sell 
less than 600 quarts a day, may sell as much 
milk as their herds’ produce. 


Dealers will be allowed to exceed these 
base quotas by not more than 5 per cent 
during any month, without being reported 
in violation, providing they decrease their 
deliveries the next month by the same 
amount. 


Adjustment Set-up Provided 


A dealer may increase his milk sales also 
by reducing his cream and milk by-product 
sales, providing such an adjustment is ap- 
proved by the market agent for the area. 
Dr. Blanford, whose offices are at 205 E. 
42nd St., New York City, will administer 
the program in the New York-New Jersey 
Metropolitan district. 


Deliveries of milk, cream, and milk by- 
products to nursery, elementary, junior high 
or high schools; to hospitals; to plants 
processing milk who do not distribute milk, 
cream, or other milk products in the sales 
area; to the armed forces, and to other milk 
handlers, are quota-exempt. 


To facilitate administration, the market 
agent may act upon petitions for relief from 
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Sales Limit Plan Extended 


System For Dealers in New York Metropolitan Area— 


hardship. If investigation warrants such ac- 
tion, he may grant temporary relief for a 
total period not to exceed 60 days. 


Quotas assigned to dealers’ deliveries in 
many previously-named milk sales areas are 
the same as for the New York-New Jersey 
section except that in the latter sour cream 
is classed separately from cream, while skim- 
milk beverages, and cottage, pot and bakers’ 
cheese are recognized as two distinct classes 
of milk by-products. 


“Within the limits of supplies in the milk- 
shed,” said the WFA in announcing the 
plan, “consumers in these areas, including 
the New York-New Jersey area, generally 
will be able to purchase as much milk under 
the milk conservation program as they have 
been buying in recent months—an amount 
considerably greater ;than that 
pre-war years. Sales quotas on cream and 
on fluid milk by-products have been set be- 
low June deliveries to boost fluid milk sup- 
plies where milk production is low, and to 
conserve milk 
in other areas. 


bought in 


for manufacturing purposes 


Seek More Dairy Products 


“Fluid milk sales are being stabilized to 
help assure sufficient milk for manufactur- 
ing the cheese, butter, evaporated milk and 
milk powder required by the armed services 
and civilians for good nutrition and properly 
balanced diets. 


“Largely due to expanded consumer de- 
mand, sales of fluid milk have been increas- 
ing steadily and are now about 20 per cent 
higher than in pre-war years—(1936-40) and 
10 to 12 per cent above those in 1942. With 
total milk production levelled off, and even 
declining somewhat, this expanding volume 
of milk sold for fluid uses has inevitably 
reduced the supply of ‘manufacturing milk,’ 
and, consequently, the production of cheese, 
butter, and other dairy foods. 


“The FDA’s dealer-quota plan is an at- 
tempt to stabilize fluid milk consumption 
without resorting to individual consumer 
rationing,’ the WFA concluded. “Point 
rations of milk, a bulky and highly perish- 
able commodity, would be very difficult and 


June Level—Cream and By-products Set at 75% 


expensive to administer. If consumers and 
the trade cooperate with the present pro- 
gram to assure that sales are held within 
quotas and quantities available are distrib- 
uted fairly, FDA officials believe consumer 
rationing will 


not be necessary.” 


A wide listing of further extensions of 
the plan to other sections throughout the 
country has recently been issued by WFA. 
New areas are constantly being added as 
machinery for operation is set in motion. 


Probable Effects Appraised 


Leading eastern fluid cream markets have 
been firmer under more restricted offerings. 
This situation should be intensified from now 
on with FDO 79 effective in the Metro- 
politan area. Fluid milk is increasingly 
tight with production dropping and falling 
apparently further below the same time last 
year. Extremely heavy fluid demands neces- 
sitate the drawning on an increased quan- 
tity of the available total supply, resulting 
in further curtailment in surplus going to all 
channels. . 


Since June fluid milk consumption was at 
such extremely high levels, FDO 79 is not 
expected to result in any decrease from the 
recent rate of use. However, it will neces- 
sitate throwing into fluid channels a material- 
ly expanded proportion of the total flow. 


Storage cream has been drawn on more 
freely as fresh cream supplies reduce. Re- 
serves in the freezers of the country stand 
at all-time record levels. 





PRICE RAISE ENDS TROUBLE 
After a one-day stoppage of milk deliv- 
eries to the plants in Fredonia and Dunkirk, 
New York, about 55 dairymen resumed de- 
liveries when they were assured an increase 
of 50 cents, making the producer price $3.50 
per hundredweight. 


Harry F. Salhoff, secretary of the South 
Shore Milk Producers Association, stated 
the distributors were raising their retail 
price from 14 to 15 cents a quart, the in- 
crease to be passed on to the farmers in 
order to satisfy their demands. 





New Subsidy Launched 


20c-per-100-Ib. 
New York Milk Dealers to Offset 


Payment Resumed to 


Rise in Class 1 Rate 


Reintroduction of the subsidy technique 
has been resorted to by the War Food Ad- 
ministration in the milk distributing field in 
the New 


to relieve the squeeze occasioned by advanced 


York-Metropolitan area in order 


paying prices to producers. 
steadfast 


Reflecting the 
refusal of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to permit retail price increases 
in the large consuming sections to compen- 
sate for increased costs, WFA has stepped 
into the picture with a 20c subsidy paid di- 


rectly to the milk distributors. 
As noted WFA 


from 


elsewhere in this issue, 


already had authorized an increase 
$3.50 to $3.70 per hundred pounds in the 
Class 1 


This resulted from an arti- 


producer price for 
November Ist. 


milk, effective 
ficial determination by WFA of the current 
open market equivalent value of animal feed 
dry skimmilk. Under the federal-state milk 
New York 
the Class 1 price varies according to a form- 
ula combining the values of butter and dry 
skimmilk. 


marketing order for the shed, 


Effective November 1st 


WFA’s concurrent subsidy program for 
dealers, also November Ist, in- 
volves the purchase during November and 
December of all milk handled at $3.70 per 
hundred pounds, this then immedi- 
ately sold back under a simple bookkeeping 
transaction at $3.50. 


effective 


being 


The 20c subsidy thus 
is utilized to obviate the necessity of grant- 
ing a 
rates. 


Y4c per quart increase in consumer 


“Because of the establishment of the pur- 
chase program and the increase to producers 
for Class 1 milk,” said the WFA, “dairy 
feed payments to producers supplying the 
New York metropolitan market will be re- 
duced 15 cents a hundredweight on all classes 
of milk for November and December. For 
October producers in New York will re- 
ceive payment of 40 cents per hundred 
pounds of whole milk delivered to compen- 
For November and 
December the feed payment rate will be 25 
cents.” 


sate for higher costs. 


Use of CCC Funds Questioned 


Commodity Credit Corporation funds are 
used to finance both the feed payment and 
the purchase program. Bringing to light 
the fact that the charter powers of the CCC 
are relied upon by the WFA officials for 
the payment of these subsidies, Senator 
Harry F. Byrd, Virginia Democrat, called 
November 3rd for a survey of the charter 
powers of “some 50 government corpora- 
tions to see if they are not more powerful 
than Congress”. 


B 


This type of payment of milk subsidies 
was contested by Senator Byrd at a hearing 
conducted by the joint committee on the re- 
duction of non-essential federal expenditures, 
of which he is chairman. 


J. B. Hutson, 


Shields, counsel of 


president, and Robert 
CCC, testified that the 
agency relied on charter powers given it by 
Congress for legal authority to pay out $60,- 
000,000 in milk well as 
1941 amendment to CAA. 


authorized loans to farmers and purchasers 


subsidies, as on a 


the act, which 


of farm products. 


Senator Byrd said “this is something new 
to me, that you rely on the charter powers 
of these government 
that 
authorized and which it had made plain it 


corporations to pay 


these subsidies Congress has never 


does not want,” and asserted that a broad 
survey is imperative. 
—— eo—me 2 
CHESTER BOWLES NEW OPA HEAD 
Succeeds Prentiss Brown as Adminis- 
trator in Price Control Agency 


resignation of Prentiss 
OPA, Chester 

OPA, 
administrator. 
The Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
Chester 
Bowles as the new administrator November 


3. 


Following 


Following the 
3rown as administrator of 


Bowles, general manager of was 


promptly appointed acting 


tee approved the nomination of 


Mr. Bowles’ confirmation the 
resignation of two high-ranking OPA of- 
ficials under Prentiss Brown was announced. 
Clyde L. Herring, former Democratic Sen- 
ator from Iowa, resigned as senior assistant 
to the price administrator, and George J. 


Both 


weeks ago, 


Burke quit as OPA general counsel. 
submitted several 
became effective 


resignations, 
November 1. 
— 2. 


FRANK SHARP DIES 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Frank Sharp, vice presi- 
dent in charge of producer relations of 
Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk Co., died recently 
at his home on Butler Pike, Ambler. He 
was 58. 
early experience in the milk 
business, Mr. Sharp started his relationship 


Following 


with Supplee as sales manager in 1912. 
Sergeant Frank 
Sharp, Jr., who is serving with the Army in 
Africa, and two daughters, Mrs. Harry 
Bach, Jr., and Miss Mary Sharp. 


——————“(——- + — 


COMMISSION ACCEDES TO OPA 


Surviving are a_ son, 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The Pennsylvania Milk 
Control Commission has abandoned its at- 
tempt to raise milk prices without first ob- 
taining approval of the OPA. Gov. Martin 
asserted that Federal war emergency agencies 
supersede State agencies. Attorney-General 
James H. Duff advised that the commission 
could not make its orders stick. 


Class | Moves to $3.70 


New York Metropolitan Area Produc- 
ers’ Return Up 20c Under WFA De- 
termination of Dry Skim Value 


Dr. C. J. Blanford, administrator of the 
New York Metropolitan milk marketing 
agency, announced October 25th a Novem- 
ber farm price for Class 1 milk of $3.70 
100 Ibs. 


per 


Forerunner of the increase of 20c from 
the previous $3.50 rate was the determina- 
tion by the War Food Administration of a 
price equivalent for hot roller process animal 
feed dry skimmilk of 9.78c per pound for 
October. Determination of the higher animal 
feed rate, which was issued at Washington 
25th by War Food Adminis- 
trator Marvin Jones, was developed under 
the terms of the area milk 
price formula embodied in the federal-state 
control set-up. 


on October 


Metropolitan 


In the pricing arrangements the quotations 
for carlots of animal feed, dry skimmilk as 
the 
and human consumption have been utilized 
the were Under the 
ceiling established by OPA 
and dealers in animal feed 
goods had previously been limited to maxi- 
mum prices of 834@9c for carlots, New 
York City basis. 


published in Producers’ Price-Current 


since orders issued. 
price 


manufacturers 


period 


Animal Feed Quotations Omitted 


In recent months,for a variety of reasons, 
offerings of animal feed dry skimmilk on 
the New York City market had dwindled 
steadily, with virtually nothing even of very 
small lots obtainable here for some little 
time. As a result of the uncertainty of value, 
complicated by the fact that open bids were 
frequently recorded at prices well above 
ceiling limitations, publication of 
quotations was discontinued in the Price 
Current on September 6th. 


former 


Because quotations had appeared Septem 
ber Ist to 4th, WFA officials utilized these 
in the operation of the formula to determine 
October milk For the November 
price schedule, however, WFA issued the 


prices. 


current determination of a carlot equivalent 
value of 9.78c. This, coupled with the pre 
vious 8.875c average, brought about an av 
erage’6f 9.6c for the 30 days preceding 


October 25th, resulting in the boost of 20c 


in Class 1 prices to producers supplying 
the Metropolitan area. 
em 


FIRE DAMAGES MILK PLANT 


Belmont, Ont.—Fire caused damage esti- 
mated at $100,000 in the main building of 
the Borden Milk Company here recently. 

New machinery valued at more than 
$15,000 for processing eggs was among the 
equipment destroyed. 
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paz) Homogenized 
VITAMIN D MILK 





You have an outstanding sales opportunity to- 
day for Homogenized Vitamin D Milk. Surveys 
show that women are better informed than ever 
about vitamins . . . that recognition by house- 
wives of Vitamin D recently has made greater 
gains than any other vitamin—the first step in 


Use Vitamin D (A.R.P.I. Process) “World’s 
Champion Milk” folders to boost your Homog- 
enized Vitamin D Milk story. These 4-page 
folders in color stress important Vitamin D Milk 
points—value of homogenization, the fact Vita- 
min D is not in “natural” foods, and is needed 
















for strong bones and teeth. 
And, remember, Vitamin D (A.R.P.I. Process) 
offers you a dependable concentrate absvlutel 


developing a new market. 
It is significant, too, that the Homogenized 
Vitamin D Milk sales situa- 


° ° ° ATUL ° 4 ° 

tion is looking up just at a — a Dy guaranteed in potency. Use Vitamin D (A.R.P.1. 
time when total milk sales @@qAMUAAEE Process) concentrate and promotion materials for 
may belimited. By converting pm yous best all-around results. 


Write today for samples and quantity lot 
. — on “World’s Champion Milk” folders. 


_ milk into a higher profit 

i 

4 : 
Vivers® se convenient coupon below today! 


ne you make your present 
volume more profitable. 
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What More Do They Want? 


GAIN the fight is on, 
more 


and this time 
ever before. The 

oleomargarine interests, their political 
cohorts and 


bitter than 
propagandists are making a 
determined effort to have Congress repeal 
the fifty-seven year old legislation pertain- 
ing to regulation of the sale of their prod- 
ucts. They are still having their “day in 
court” at the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee hearings. voice of the 
industry will advance its arguments 
November 15th, 


The combined 
dairy 


and these will be plenty! 


This new drive by the oleo 
motivated unquestionably by 


interests is 
the long-time 
artificially-created shortage of butter for 
civilian consumption. Governmental decrees 
under wartime emergency legislation which 
brought about a dearth of butter for com 
mercial channels, and the sympathetic lean- 
ings of many governmental officials in high 
position toward extended oleomargarine use, 
make the time most propitious for another 
attempted raid on one of the dairy bulwarks 

But logically the well be 
Nat- 


oleomargarine, despite the 


question may 
asked, why all the ado at this time? 
ural, uncolored 
existing law and the taxes that must be paid, 
retails for just about half the price of butter. 
Conceding that present-day 
may have all the nutritional 


oleomargarine 
value claimed 
for it, it would seem that a price of half that 
of butter should give the imitation or sub- 
stitute product enough of a competitive ad- 
vantage to satisfy even the most ambitious 
oleo sales manager. 


But apparently at half the price the con- 
sumer of butter weaned 
Unquestionably, therefore, the oleo 
that their product, 
more closely to resemble butter and selling 
at half the price, 
moved 


is not so easily 
away. 
trade believes colored 
would be 
American homes. 
certainly is well founded. 


more readily 

This belief 
The vast oppor- 
tunity for fraudulent substitution alone may 
well be 


into 


imagined. 


Strange, too, that just at a time when the 


ration value of oleomargarine had _ been 


raised by OPA from four to six points per 


pound to curtail consumption of that product, 
a drive should be carried 
repeal of 


forward to get 
legislation, one of whose chief 
results is to hold in check a skyrocketing 
use which would surely follow oleo’s wide- 
spread butter. 
Surely the termination of the inconsequential 


offering in semblance of 
Y4c-per-pound federal tax on uncolored oleo- 
margarine would tend to boost demand by 
consumers scarcely at all. 


Those point out the apparent in- 
congruity of paying subsidies to the butter- 


who 


fat producers while taxes are paid by oleo- 
margarine manufacturers do not tell the full 
story. Establishment of subsidy payments 
to dairy farmers has been, for one thing, 
against their vociferously expressed objec- 


tion and opposition. 


In the light of historical data it 
definitely be said that existing oleomargarine 
legislation long has been effectively instru- 
mental in 


may 


fraudulent sale as 
butter, and we say let the law stand as it is. 


deterring its 


Hats Off to ODT 


F THE many war-emergency-created 

federal executive branches with vast 

regulatory powers, probably none has 
attained its objectives more successfully or 
with less fanfare and clamor than the Office 
of Defense Transportation. And by and 
large these have been achieved without that 
element of compulsion so obnoxiously and 
often ineffectively adopted by other govern- 
mental agencies. The “you do it our way, 
attitude has been conspicuously 


lacking in ODT official approach and action. 


” 


or else! 


One of the reasons for the accomplishments 
of ODT in conserving transportation, equip- 
ment and services is, no doubt, the high 
type of sound-thinking officials who head 
that agency. Among them may be mefi- 
tioned specifically E. M. Brapy, who has 
been untiring in his efforts to travel and 
work with dairy groups in many sections 
of the country to achieve the desired re- 
sults. Endowed with a gracious and con- 

manner and the 
wholehearted 


vincing ability to enlist 


cooperation, Mr. 


Brapy un- 


questionably deserves full credit for the 
successful functioning of many wartime dairy 
transportation programs. 


In carrying through its conservation plans 
ODT likewise has followed. a distinctive 
pattern, first obtaining the complete facts 
about an industry or a segment within an 
industry and, after being fortified with 
these facts, then tackling the immediate 
problem with the cooperation and the advice 
of those engaged in that field. This pro- 
cedure has worked splendidly in sharply 
reducing the number of miles traveled by 
motorized vehicles, thus conserving gasoline, 
saving tires and extending the life of the 
trucks. 


For example, ODT reported recently that 
milk producers in seven states are cooper- 
ating with distributors and processors in 
transportation plans which will save the 
dairy industry 2,210,310 truck-miles annually, 
The announcement further stated that twelve 
plans have been approved under a program 
agreed to by ODT, WPB and the Depart- 
ment of Justice thus safeguarding the par- 
ticipants from prosecution under the anti- 
trust laws. Four plans operating in Wis- 
save 731,912 truck-miles. In 
Minnesota, three plans 
save 469,375 truck-miles. 


consin now 


now in operation 


Reviewing ODT’s operations thus far it 
seems that they have been carried on in true 
American fashion, attaining goals through 
voluntary support of the 
milk distributing industry instead of blud- 
geoning and “pushing around” those who 


cooperation and 


may either make or break any program re- 
gardless of its high-mindedness. 


On the Right Road 


OOPERATING in the current nation- 
wide Food Fights for Freedom cam- 
paign, the War Food Administration 
and the Dairy Industry Committee are 
jointly sponsoring a program directed spe- 
cifically to the production phase of the over- 
Both of these influential 
agencies, recognizing the seriousness of a 


all food pattern. 


food situation which finds us faced with a 
steady decline in the production of milk so 
vitally needed on the home front, for the 
armed forces and recipients of lend-lease, 
have developed an eight-point program em- 
bracing the following recommendations: 1. 
Provide pastures; 2. Provide 
plenty of good hay; 3. Provide abundant 


abundant 
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silage; 4. Condition cows for freshening; 
5. Feed good roughage liberally; 6. Feed 
balanced rations; 7. Feed to avoid summer 
slump; 8. Raise calves with less milk. 


These messages are carried in a series of 
nine posters and inserts, each being printed 
in patriotic colors and bearing the symbol 
“Produce Food for Freedom”, showing the 
Victory “V”, a dairy cow, and a silhouette 
of soldiers. The first mailing piece of the 
campaign consists of a red, white and blue 
broadside containing a message to the dairy 
farmers with emphasis on the eight points 
considered necessary to lessen the decline 
in the milk flow and to encourage the pro- 
duction of more milk efficiently and 
economically. 


The symbol so effectively displayed in all 
of the promotional material is reproduced 
on the front cover of this issue of the 
Review through the courtesy of the Dairy 
Industry Committee. 


All of the recommendations presented in 
this program are backed up by the results 
of practical experience and stem from a 
keen appreciation of what needs to be done 
and how to do it. Widespread distribution 
of the Produce Food for Freedom litera- 
ture should unquestionably aid in correct- 
ing a sorry situation which has developed 
into an alarming state through mis-handling 
by the official planners. 


Prepare Now For Winter 
FR tee caer the lengthening shadows, 


the coloring and falling of the leaves, 

and the frosty bite of the morning air 
have reminded that the wintry blasts will be 
with us once again. The squirrels are lining 
their nests in hollow trees to aid them in 
keeping warm in cold weather, the wood- 
chuck already has prepared his underground 
winter home so that he may sleep comfort- 
ably and undisturbed by, snow, ice and the 
freezing winds; and most of the song-birds 
have taken wing to warmer climes. 


And while these preparations have taken 
place in nature’s realm, the operators of milk 
and dairy product plants also have a job 
to do; and, in this year of continued war- 
fare, not under the most auspices circum- 
stances. The plants will need to be heated 
and more fuel will be required for daily pro- 
cessing operations, with all indications point- 
ing to limited supplies of both liquid and 
solid fuel. 


In the task of obtaining maximum efficiency 
from the restricted available fuel supply this 
winter, special attention should be given to 
the matter of insulation wherever heat may 
tadiate from pipes or boilers. Otherwise, 
there will be a profligate waste of heat and 
power so vitally needed in industry. There 
are many simplified insulating methods and 
helpful insulating devices which serve to 
prevent expensive waste of fuel and money, 
to which consideration may well be given 
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by dairy plant operators before cold weather 
arrives. Significantly among these may be 
mentioned insulation for pipes, fittings and 
boilers. The more efficiently all heat gener- 
ating and conducting equipment is insulated, 
the greater will be the efficiency of the steam 
plant. And fuel conservation is synonomous 
with boiler room efficiency. 


Work that is done now to insulate all too- 
hot-to-touch surfaces will aid materially in 
conserving fuel and in promoting economical 
operations. 


A Sad Commentary 
R carved. New York City newspapers 


carried the interesting information that 

the field of dairying is to lose one of 
its most widely-known followers. Announce- 
ment comes from Hopewell Junction, in 
Dutchess County, that Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry MorcENTHAU, JR. will soon 
abandon long-conducted dairy operations on 
his 1,400 acre Fishkill Farm there in favor 
of concentration on fruit growing. Public 
auction sale of his 100-strong herd of pure- 
bred Jerseys and Holsteins is set for Decem- 
ber 11th, according to the story, which was 
made public by ArtHur D. Hoose who con- 
ducts the farm on a share basis. 


The reason? Because fruit farming is 
more profitable! Mrs. MorceNnTHAU, in a 
reported interview as to the whys and where- 
fores of the shift, is said to have explained 
that the Treasury chief tong ago declared 
that farming was a business, and that he in- 
tended to make his farm pay a profit. Laud- 
able, indeed. So decision was reached that 
fruit production now nets better returns than 
milk, and out goes a 100-milker herd! 


If anyone needs a more pointed com- 
mentary on the woeful ineffectiveness of the 
government’s efforts to increase the flow of 
vitally-needed milk, we can’t imagine what 
it could be. 

———=- oe 


VIT-D LICENSES UNDER FIRE 


Unfair Practices Charged to Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation 


Before a Senate subcommittee on military 
affairs last month, Wendell Berge, assistant 
attorney general, termed the 
Alumni Research Foundation a “screen” for 
a group of chemical, pharmaceutical, dairy 
and food companies under a licensing system 
which virtually establishes a domestic monop- 
oly on vitamin D. He asserted that the 


Wisconsin 


‘foundation is now operating for profit, and 


that it received $8,500,000 in royalties in 
1940. 


Mr. Berge contended that the foundation 
had created domestic monopolies by dividing 
up the field, price fixing and other prac- 
tices. Among other charges Mr. Berge 
claimed that the foundation attempted to 
suppress truthful adveritsing, to eliminate 
competition, and had charged unreasonable 


prices to the government and farmers. 

The Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion was organized to handle patents held 
by Dr. Harry Steenbock of Wisconsin for 


producing vitamin D by the ultra-violet ray. 
—_——0P- eo - 


BUTTER STILL 16 POINTS 


Some Dairy Products and Substitutes 
Increased in Latest Revision 


The November ration cost of creamery 
butter is scheduled to stay at sixteen points a 
pound, but other butter, margarine and cream 
cheese rese two points a pound, according to 
a recent announcement by the Office of Price 
Administration. 

The increase in the value of margarine, 
cream cheese and farm and process butter 
are taken as indications of the necessity of 
curbing the 
substitutes. 


growing demand for butter 

The Market News Service of the Food 
Distribution Administration reports that but- 
ter supplies here still are short, although the 
demand has been reduced to some extent by 


the high point value during September. 
<citacasibsabadiiallattiaatiiinescniie 


SEXAUER ASSAILS SUBSIDIES 


Fred H. Sexauer, president of Dairymen’s 
League, in a letter to Administrator Marvin 
Jones of WFA, pro- 
tested against the low 
subsidies paid to New 
York, Vermont and 
Pennsylvania dairy 
farmers under WFA’s 
milk-subsidy program, 
which went into effect 
October 1. 
Mr. Sexauer de- 
manded an outright in- 
Fred H. Sexauer crease in milk prices 
instead of subsidies. 
He claimed that the 40-cent subsidy 
granted to farmers of these three states is 
“little short of criminal” compared with the 
50-cent subsidy given to New Jersey and 
Massachusetts dairymen. 


In addition to Administrator Marvin 
Jones, Mr. Sexauer directed letters to J. B. 
Hutson, director of the Food Production 
Adnfinistration; James F. Byrnes, director 
of the Office of War Mobilization, and Roy 
F. Hendrickson, Food Distribution Ad- 
ministrator. 





LARGE BOTTLES LEGALIZED 


Following a sharp controversy between 
milk distributors in Denver, Colo., and the 
Health Department in that city, the City 
Council passed an ordinance recently that 
legalizes the sale of milk in  half-gallon 
containers. 

The passing of the measure does not settle 
the controversy over the sale of milk in one- 
gallon containers, demanded so insistently by 
the Independent Dairymen’s Association. 
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Oleo Bill Fight On 


Hearings Open on Proposal ta Throw 
Out Federal Taxes—Dairy Group 
Girds For Battle 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


Washington, D. C.— House Agriculture 
Committee hearings opened here on October 
26th on a proposal to remove federal taxes 
and other restrictions on the sale of oleo- 
margarine. Introduced by Senator Hampton 
P. Fulmer, South Carolina Democrat and 
chairman of the Committee, the proposed 
bill—known as HR 2400—would repeal 57- 
year old legislation levying excise taxes of 
10c per pound on oleomargarine colored yel- 
low, %c per pound on the uncolored product 
and a variety of license taxes on makers, 
wholesalers and retail distributors. 


On the basis of testimony so far developed 
the Fulmer proposal seems likely to threaten 
a sharp split in the farm bloc. Widely back- 
ed by interests favorable to the oleo indus- 
try, sponsors of the measure have gathered 
together an imposing array of testimony 
favorable to its passage. All branches of 
the dairy field are rallying to support a fight 
to the bitter end against the move, which 
is deemed a serious threat to the welfare 
of the entire milk and milk products in- 
dustries. 


Taking of testimony still is under way at 
this writing, the latest development being 
refusal of the Agriculture Committee to ad- 
mit on its record a series of statements of- 
fered by four governmental agencies. These 
were prepared by the Treasury and Labor 
Departments, the War Food Administration 
and the Food and Drug Administration. 
Committee members held that if these of- 
ficials were permitted to express their opin- 
ions on the Fulmer bill, they should also be 
present for interrogation. 


Brandt Sounds Keynote 


A hot fight is scheduled on the measure 
with the dairy industry now preparing to 
bring into action the biggest guns it can 
assemble. : 


Keynote of the dairy industry opposition 
to HR 2400 was sounded in the following 
statement by John Brandt, president of 
Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc. “Oleomar- 
garine lobbyists, who are taking advantage 
of a war situation to make another of their 
periodic attempts to ruin American dairy 
farmers, are trying to confuse the American 
people with untrue propaganda.” 


Mr. Brandt, president of Land O’Lakes 
Creameries and head of the National Co- 
operative Milk Producers’ Federation, called 
on all dairy farmers to rally their forces for 
a finish fight in the impending congressional 
battle over the bill. “The oleomargarine 
people complain that a prohibitive tax pre- 
vents the sale of their product to the Ameri- 
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can people,” he declared. “As a result some 
uninformed people, who have never taken 
the trouble to look up the federal law, have 
been so taken in by the oleo argument that 
they have called the oleomargarine laws a 
form of subsidy for dairy farmers. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. 


“The federal tax on oleomargarine,” 
Brandt continued, “is only one-fourth cent 
per pound. By no stretch of the imagination 
can anyone call this a ‘prohibitive’ tax that 
prevents the oleomargarine people from sell- 
ing their product to the American people. 


Of course, this tax of one-fourth cent per 
pound is not the tax that the oleomargarine 
people talk about. But it is the tax that 
applies to all except a very small part of 
the oleomargarine manufactured at the pres- 
ent time. And it is the tax that they would 
lead people to think that they are talking 
about because they constantly refer to all 
oleomargarine. 


Deters Imitation of Butter 


“There is an additional federal tax of 10 
cents per pound on the manufacture and 
sale of oleomargarine, but this tax applies 
only if the product is colored yellow in imi- 
tation of butter. This, however, is just as 
much protection for consumers as it is for 
dairy farmers. 


“The 10 cents tax on colored oleomargar- 
ine protects the people by making it difficult 
for the oleo interests to fool the consumer 
into thinking he is getting butter when he 
is not. Retention of this tax is in the na- 
tional interest. It is demanded by dairy 
farmers, who have always said that the oleo 
people could color their product with any 
tint they might possibly desire except the 
yellow that means real butter to the great 
mass of the American people. 


“You have never heard me say that oleo- 
margarine should be prevented by law from 
being made available to the American people. 
This demand has never been made by dairy 
farmers acting as a whole. But we in the 
dairy business and on the dairy farms do 
resent attempts to fool the American people 
by not telling them the truth while at the 
same time such attempts threaten the wel- 
fare of the dairy farming business which ac- 
counts for about one-fifth of our total na- 
tional agricultural income. 


“Dairy farmers also resent the attempts 


of oleo lobbyists to make this a fight be- 
tween farmers of the north, and 
Brandt concluded. “Dairy farming contrib- 
utes far more to the agricultural welfare of 
the south than does the limited sale of cot- 
tonseed oil for the manufacture into oleo- 
margarine in factories largely located in the 
north.” 


All leading dairy industry organizations 
are cooperating in the attack upon the 
Fulmer measure. 


south,” © 


Butter Still Short 


Demand Tempered Somewhat But 
Civilian Supplies Sharply Restricted 
—OPA Control Changes Awaited 


Recent weeks have seen further slight 
build-up in butter supplies in certain dis- 
tributive channels in this area. As formerly, 
however, this has arisen almost entirely from 
dampened demand and scarcely at all from 
any increase in receipts. Sixteen-point-per- 
pound ration value is increasingly temper- 
ing consumer interest. Supplies still are ex- 
tremely uneven with some outlets in better 
shape than others, and total quantity acutely 
short judged by normal. 


Production still is shrinking at an alarm- 
ing rate and holding well below same time 
last year. No change in this trend seems 
likely until we get into December. 


It seems quite improbable that WFA’s 
fluid milk and cream sales limitation pro- 
gram will swing much milk back to the 
churns. If the butter make is to be ma- 
terially improved some really effective WFA 
moves to stop diversions and some effective 
action to increase the overall milk flow are 


essential. 


Normal butter merchandising procedures 
still are badly distorted. Continued wide- 
spread black market operations are reported. 
Legitimate distributors find constantly tough 
going in holding creameries or getting sup- 
plies. OPA has for weeks been reported 
working on revisions in the price control 
set-up designed to minimize distortions and 
inequalities. There is still no indication, 
however, as to when actual revision may be 
expected or what forms it will take. 


Governmental stock-piles are being drawn 
on moderately and will undoubtedly be cut 
into faster from now on. DPMA bought up 
to October 28th 206,339,364 Ibs., of which 
86,713.452 Ibs. had been transferred to FSCC. 


Announcement was made in mid-October 
that the Quartermasters Corps had reduced 
the daily butter allowance to 1.12 ounces 
per soldier from the former two-ounce level. 
This includes butter used as a spread and 
in cooking. 


————~@= > oe 


STRENGTHENS POSITION 


Alvin G. Brush, chairman of American 
Home Products Corporation, in his report 
on the volume of business transacted by his 
firm in the first nine months of this year 
stated that the acquisition of Belle Center 


Creamery and Cheese Company at. Belle 
Center, Ohio, and the O.M.S. Corporation, 
guarantees a continuing supply of milk sugar 
for their companies producing infant foods 
and milk allergy products. He also stated 
that the acquisition of The Gilliland Labora- 
tories, Inc., Marietta, Pa., improves the cor- 
poration’s position in the production of 
biologic serums and antitoxins. 
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That command car is a wreck. But part of the 
price of Victory is the great number of Ameri- 
can cars, guns, tanks, aircraft and other equip- 
ment that are smashed in every battle—even 
those we win. These losses can’t be prevented. 


The boiler? That’s a wreck too. The result of 
neglect, it represents a battle lost. For the metal 
and machine-time and manpower needed to re- 
place it must be “borrowed” from war produc- 


tion. These losses CAN be prevented. 


You’re helping to win both kinds of battles when 
you give your equipment the best of care. In 
planning and carrying through a regular schedule 
of inspections, adjustments and servicing, you'll 
also be saving time and money for yourself. 


And when you really need new dairy machin- 
ery, the name R. G. Wright is today, more than 
ever, a very good name to remember. 


R. G. WRIGHT COMPANY, Inc. 


2933 MAIN STREET, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


OES SNE Sea 
|  PASTEURIZERS 


| CAN WASHERS © BOTTLE WASHERS 


MANUFACTURERS of | 


for the Dairy Industry 
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Vermont Conference 


Dairy Plant Operators and Managers 
Association Holds Annual Sessions 
at Burlington, November 3-4 


As this issue of the Review goes to press 
the Annual Short Course Conference and 
Meeting of the Vermont Dairy Plant Oper- 
ators and Managers Association was getting 
under way at Burlington, Vermont. Advance 
notices from Secretary Ernest O. Herreid 
indicate extremely wide interest among the 
state’s dairy industry in this year’s sessions, 
which were held in the student lounge of the 
Waterman Building on the University of 
Vermont campus on November 3rd and 4th. 
As usual, the conference is staged under 
the auspices of the Department of Animal 
and Dairy Husbandry of the University of 
Vermont and State Agricultural College, 
which is headed by Prof. H. B. Ellenberger. 


The program of events forwarded by Sec- 
retary Herreid may be summarized as 
follows : 


Opening sessions presided over by M. H. 
Collins, president of the Association, were 
due to get under way at 9:30 on November 
3rd. Suggestions for relieving labor prob- 
lems in creameries were offered by C. R. 
Roberts of Sheffield Farms Co., and sug- 
gestions for conserving equipment were put 
forward by C. W. Weber of IN. Y. State 
Department of Health, with Dr. Leland 
Spencer, Professor of Marketing at Cornell 
University, considering the effect of subsi- 
dies and price ceilings on milk production. 
All formal talks were to be followed by 
discussion. 


Business Meeting at Mid-Day 


Business meeting of the Association was 
scheduled for 1.30 p.m. During the after- 
noon Robert S. Beed of N. Y. State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station considered sim- 
plified laboratory control in wartime and 
procedure for small plants with no technical 
laboratory; Dr. Ellenberger discussed the 
maintenance of production to win the war, 
and Frank Dalglish of the ODT’s Mont- 
pelier office talked on the problems of con- 
solidating truck transportation of milk in 
Vermont. 


Evening events were to be concluded by 
a get-together smoker and refreshments. 


Association vice-president C. M. Hamlen 
was scheduled to preside over the second 
day’s sessions, during which H. E. Bremer 
of the Vermont Department of Agriculture 
talked on the milk serum agglutination test 
in raw milk, while Dr. Spencer discussed 
possibilities in the post-war milk situation. 


Mastitis was importantly highlighted dur- 
ing the closing day, with considerations of 
the subject by N. N. Allen, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Dairy Production at Burlington, 
J. M. Frayer, of the Vermont Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Mr. Breed and Ralph 
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B. Little of the Rockefeller Institute of 
Medical Research. These experts presented 
a detailed consideration of leading aspects 
of the causes of mastitis, its results and 
programs of control. 


A fuller report of the proceedings at this 
important annual Northern New England 
dairy conference, together with the texts 
of some of the leading addresses, will be 
given in later issues of the Review. 

———_o—m eC 


BORDEN PERSONNEL CHANGES 


W. T. Fitzpatrick and Sam Thompson 
Promoted—Arthur Ramsdell Resigns 


Promotion of two sales executives of the 
Borden Company has been announced by 
Theodore G. Montague, president. Walter 
T. Fitzpatrick is appointed director of sales 
of the grocery products division of the com- 
pany and Sam Thompson is named assistant 
sales director and genéral sales manager of 
the same division. 


ee: 
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W. T. Fitzpatrick Sam Thompson 


Mr. Fitzpatrick has been an executive in 
the grocery products division of Borden for 
several years, having become affiliated with 
the company in 1931. Prior to that date he 
was in the management consultation business. 
Mr. Thompson, who has also been in an 
executive capacity in the grocery products 
division for some time, joined the Borden 
organization in 1928. Previously, he was 
engaged in the malted milk manufacturing 
business. 

The new position occupied by Mr. Fitz- 
patrick was made vacant by the resignation 
of Arthur W. Ramsdell, a vice president 


and sales director of the Borden Company.- 
————_o—a e 


ESTABLISH ASSEMBLING FEE 


“Authorized Receivers” Allowed One- 


half Cent on Powder Sales 


United States Government procurement 


agencies can pay an assembling fee of one-. 


half cent a pound above established maxi- 
mum prices to all “authorized receivers” 
assembling carload lots of bulk powdered 
skimmilk for the Government from manu- 
facturers who are not themselves “author- 
ized receivers,” the Office of Price Admin- 
istration announced recently. 

This action was taken through Amend- 
ment No. 14 to Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 289 (Dairy Products). The amendment 
became effective at once. It was issued to 


assure “authorized receivers” who are s0 
designated by the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration, a proper price for their service of 
assembling the product for sale to the Goy- 
ernment. The one-half cent premium cannot 
be added to the maximum price of skimmilk 
produced by the authorized receiver himself 
or produced by a manufacturer who also is 
an “authorized receiver.” 


At the same time, OPA eliminated the 
one-cent a pound premium which wholesalers 
had been allowed on sales to Government 
procurement agencies by giving wholesalers 
the same maximum prices as manufacturers 
on sales to the Government. 


The basis for the original cent premium 
had been the Government’s previous occa- 
sional inability to get skimmilk from manu- 
facturers. This now will be largely ended by 
the permitted addition of the one-half cent 
assembling fee. Any authorized receiver, 
whether he is a manufacturer or a whole- 
saler, may qualify for the one-half cent 
premium. 


A.S.R.E. MEETING SCHEDULED 





Technical papers of exceptional value 
scheduled for presentation at the 39th Annual 
meeting of The American Society of Refrig- 
erating Engineers, to be held December 7, 
8, and 9 at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel in 
Philadelphia, will bring members and in- 
terested guests up-to-date on refrigeration 
progress during the war period. The Refrig- 
eration Industry Forum, to be held Decem- 
ber 9th at the Franklin Institute, will be 
especially interesting. 

Another important feature of the conven- 
tion is a symposium on “Foods of Today and 
Tomorrow”, to be held December 8th, at 
which Prof. D. K. Tressler will serve as 
moderator. Here leading authorities on 
quick freezing, dehydration, compressed foods, 
warehousing and similar fields, will exchange 
information on the newest techniques. 

——— o—— 


APPROVES PRICE INCREASE 


Plymouth, Ind. (EB)—A spokesman for 
the three local milk distributors announced 
recently that the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration had approved the petition of dealers 
for a half-cent increase in the retail price 
of quarts. The dairies were threatening to 
close _unless the OPA granted them retail 
price increases to offset mounting cost of 
raw milk. Granted an increase, the dis- 
tributors contended they could pay the pro- 
ducers $2.94 a hundredweight at the farm, 
or $3.19 if the producer delivered his product 
to the dairy. 


——- om 


J. F. MAC ADAMS DIES 


Chelsea, Mass.—Funeral services for John 
F. MacAdams, a prominent milk dealer in 
Chelsea and vicinity for 45 years, were held 
here recently. 
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1. 1s Every Member of Your Organization 
Familiar with the Program? 

Are all aware of the four all-impor- 
tant objectives? 1. To increase food pro- 
duction. 2. To increase food conservation. 
3. To increase food sharing. 4. To make 
all play square with our food supply. 


2. Have You Obtained the Official Theme 
Posters? 

Are you displaying window posters 
Are you displaying wall posters? Are you 
displaying cashier counter cards? Are these 
display pieces posted in prominent posi- 
tions? 


3. Are You Using the Official Insignia and 
Messages? 

In your newspaper advertising? In 
your circular advertising? In all other 
forms of advertising? 


4. Have You Inaugurated a Drive to Elimi- 
nate Waste and Spoilage in Every Pos- 
sible Way? 

In your own organization? Are you 
doing all you can to inform consumers 
and your own organization how vital it 
is to make every crumb and drop of food 
count? 


THE MIGHTIEST 
* MAKE EVERY CRU 


ves [_] 
no [ | 








November is “Food For Freedom” Month—and the Food Fights 
For Freedom program reaches its first dramatic peak! During this 
period, every one is being urged to make food fight for freedom. 
Are you doing your part? Are you mobilized and in action? 


5. Are You Promoting Wider Use of 
Unrationed Foods? 

This program will help you to sell 
more of these plentiful foods. 


6. Have You Planned a Special Drive 
During November? 

Are you keying all advertising and 
promotion material into your November 
programs? 


7. Are You Doing All You Can in Every 
Way to Make This Program Speed Up 
Victory’s Time Table? 


Have You Received Your Copy 
of This Booklet? 


If you have not received your free copy of the 
official booklet, “How The Food Industry Can 
Support Our Government's Food Fights For Free- 
dom Program,” write to- 
day to: U. S. War Food 
Administration, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Room 249gW, Administra- 
tion Building, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. This booklet 
gives you all the facts! 





PREPARED FOR THE FOOD FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM PROGRAM WITH THE COOPERATION OF THE WAR ADVERTISING COUNCIL 
Space contributed by AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 


November, 1943 


Production Contributed by ARMOUR and COMPANY 
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September Price $3.26 


Peol Return Only 2.5 Per Cent Above 
Same Month Last Year But 
Price 12.4 Per Cent Higher 


A return of approximately $15,000,000 was 
assuréd dairy farmers in the six states of 
the New York milkshed for their deliveries 
during September to 455 milk plants when 
Dr. C. J. Blanford, administrator of the 
New York metropolitan milk marketing area, 
announced a uniform price of $3.26 a hun- 
dredweight for the total of 439,829,086 pounds 
marketed at New York pool prices. 


“The pool yield evaluated at the basic 
freight zone 201-210 miles from New York 
City, is only 2.5 per cent better than the 
return from deliveries in September, 1942,” 
Dr. Blanford said. He pointed out, however, 
that the uniform rate of $3.26 is 12.4 per 
cent higher than the price of $2.90 a year ago. 


“The price fell one cent below the fore- 
cast that the rate would be $3.27,” Dr. Blan- 
ford continued. “The reason is that the sales 
of fluid milk, soon to be limited to their 
June level, failed to reach their expected 
high, while the volume of New York-area 
approved milk turned into butter exceeded 
expectations. 


“The fluid consumption in the New York 
market used 231,399,062 pounds of milk for 
a daily average of 7,713,300. The June aver- 
age, excluding milk sold under the penny 
milk program, was 7,880,000. Although the 
June level was not reached, September fluid 
sales were 4.6 per cent ahead of those in 
September, 1942 when fluid marketings re- 
quired 221,163,172 pounds. 


“In jumping beyond our forecast,” the Ad- 
ministrator added, “September churnings of 
approved milk reached a total of 27,374,736 
pounds of milk against 14,598,114 in Sep- 
tember, 1942. That is a rise of 87.5 per cent 
in the quantity of New York market milk 
going into the manufacture of butter. 


“Sales of fluid milk to other markets 
along the Atlantic seaboard continued in 
September at a high level. The other fluid 
markets purchased 50,280,585 pounds but fell 
short of their peak purchases of 58,000,000 
pounds in July, 1943. These sales, never- 
theless, were 18 per cent higher than in 
September, 1942. 


“The failure of the gain in value to meas- 
ure up to the rise in price is largely because 
this year’s September pool contains 7.9 per 
cent less milk. The pool of a year ago was 
received at 476 plants and came to a total 
of 477,455,790 pounds. It was delivered from 
56,630 farms while this year’s production 
came from 52,482. 


“The loss in 11 months of 4,148 in the 
number of dairy farmers supplying the New 
York market can be charged in large part to 
withdrawals of 21 plants from the pool- 
accredited list. The withdrawn plants mar- 
keted the milk of 2,373 dairy farmers—more 
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than one-half of those no longer delivering 
to New York area-approved plants.” 


Sheffield September Milk Price 

Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announced a net 
cash price for 3.5 per cent milk delivered 
during September of $3.25 per 100 Ibs. after 
deduction of lc for association dues and ad- 
vertising tax. This compared with an August 
net figure of $3.27 and a September, 1942 
rate of $2.89 The price applies to the 201- 
210 mile zone. 


League September Pool Price 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation average net paid pool return to pro- 
ducers for September was $3.18 per 100 Ibs. 
for 3.5 per cent milk in the 201-210 mile 
freight zone. The comparable August figure 
was $3.22. The September, 1942 price was 
$2.73. This includes an average city and 
location plus differential of 3c. Grade A 
premiums where earned are in addition. 

September Minimum Prices 

Basic prices for 3.5 per cent milk in 201- 
210 mile zone in effect in New York City 
Area the Federal-State Marketing 
Agreement used by all handlers in figuring 
returns for September. 

Price 


under 


Per point 
hbutterfat 
differential 
1 : -04 
I (Outside) . a -u4 
II-A wl .077 
.074 
.067 
.069 
.064 
064 
.077 
051 
-056 


Class 


II-B 
II-C 
II-D 
II-E 
II-F 
Ill 
IV-A 
IV-B 
V-A sos 
V-B ‘ -607 

tPlus uniform price for September, 1943. 


September Uniform Milk Price 


Administrator C. J. Blanford has an- 
nounced a uniform price for the month of 
September of $3.26 per 100 lbs. for 3.5 per 
cent milk received from producers at plants 
in the 201-210 mile zone under the federal- 
state orders regulating the handling of milk 
in the New York Metropolitan marketing 
area. This is 2c below August and 36c 
above September, 1942. 


September Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans 
Milk Cream 
»562,684 61,075 
1942 -364,416 97,954 
Aug., 1943 .... .... 8,605,190 70,662 
Aug., 1942 ; , 365,552 105,368 
Jan.-Sept., 1943 ....31,388,125 601,279 
Jan.-Sept., 1942 ....29,439,258 1,006,863 


PHILADELPHIA 


hom foto hl 89 to PO DD 


Cond. 
33,931 
2,739 

. 766 
246 

, 386 
467,832 


METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans 
Milk Cream 
772,261 33,031 
$07,041 30,834 
$25,460 28,915 
$25,660 36.791 
1943 7,151,863 211,307 
1942 7,016,734 263,767 
BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans 
Cream 
42,279 
45.634 
48,060 
54,103 
379.371 
460,006 


Sept., 1943 


Sept., 


Cond. 
16,470 
17,726 
20.054 
19,368 

138,877 
146,926 


1943 
1942 .. 
Aug., 1948 .... 
Aug., 1942 
Jan.-Sept., 
Jan.-Sept., 


Sept., 
Sept., 


Milk 
654,861 
640,158 
699.190 
644,449 

5,918,508 
5,328,146 


1943 
1942 


Sept., 
Sept., 
ae. ee 
Aug., 1942 
Jan.-Sept., 
Jan.-Sept., 


1943 
1942 


ADA AIDS BROADCAST 


Voice of The Dairy Farmer Partici- 
pates in 4-H Award 


After the National Safety Council had de- 
termined its 4-H Club safety champions of 
the year, the next thing was to find a time 
and place for presentation of the award be- 
fore a huge farm audience. So the safety 
people asked the American Dairy Associa- 
tion for time on the “Voice of the Dairy 
Farmer” program over the National Broad- 
casting Company network. 


The result is shown above as Stanley H. 
Kershaw, left, director of the home farm 
divisions of the National Safety Council, 
presents the council’s award for distinguish- 
ed service to Floyd Ricker, of the D. I. Y. 
Juniors 4-H Club of Ford County, Kansas, 
who came to Chicago for the event. Floyd 
was interviewed by Everett Mitchell, right, 
farm commentator on the “Voice of the Dairy 
Farmer” program. 

Floyd told Everett that D. I. Y. stands 
for “do it yourself.” That’s what dairy farm- 
ers are doing, too, when they tell the nation 
about their wartime problems through the 


American Dairy Association. 
————— += 


RIDGELAND CREAMERY SOLD 


Turtle Lake, Wis.—Ridgeland Creamery, 
after a brief period as a stock company lo- 
cally owned, has been sold to Sanna Dairy 
Engineers of Madison, Wis., for $92,000 ac- 
cording ‘to reports. The price includes all 
the plant and equipment. Ridgeland Cream- 
ery was owned by a group from Chicago 
until a few years ago and produced Grade 
A milk for the Chicago market. 

Sanna Dairy Engineers plan to enlarge 
the plant and to continue to operate it under 


_the Chicago board of health supervision. 


————0 oe 
LOCAL MILK ASSOCIATION ELECTS 


Boston, Mass.—Ellwyn Miller of Vernon 
was re-elected president of the local unit of 
the New England Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion here recently. 

Karl M. Sweet of Vernon and S. R. 
Kendall of Brattleboro were named vice- 


president and secretary, respectively. The 
three. men will serve as members of the 
Springfield, Mass., Market Association. 
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Vitamin D Concentrate 
of Guaranteed Potency 


RE 
USE DAIRY-D TO TIE UP WITH THE 
NATION’S NUTRITIONAL PROGRAM 


@ Public acceptance of Vitamin D Milk makes it 
highly desirable for every dairy to add this important 
nutritional product to the line. It will help sales and 
profits with a minimum of merchandising effort. 

Dairy-D Vitamin D Concentrate is quickly and 
easily incorporated in the milk. No special equipment 
is needed. In the finished bottle of milk it is both odor- 
less and tasteless. Dairy-D is reasonably priced. 

To assure the potency of Dairy-D, each batch is bio- 

oo : logically assayed twice before shipment... and given 

peor — alot number. Dairy-D Vitamin D Milk is approved by 

leading Public Health Officers. Dairies using Dairy-D 
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of Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical 
Association when 
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now from your CP 
Representative. 


Manufactured by 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Bad Flavors in Milk 


Prof. E. S. Guthrie of Cornell University Analyses Their Many Basic Causes and 
Types and Points the Way Toward Proper Grading Procedures* 


(Published in Two Parts—Part I) 


*The Review takes pleasure in giving herewith the 
first part of an interesting address covering the causes 
and detection of bad flavors in milk which was pre- 
pared by Dr. Guthrie, Professor of Dairy Industry at 
the New York State College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University and widely-known scientific authority in 
the dairy field, and presented before the Thirty-fifth 
Annual Conference for Veterinarians held at Ithaca, 
N. Y. on January 7th, 1943. 

i 
consideration Prof. i 
Guthrie comprehen- 3 
sively details the re- 
sults of many years of 
research and study by 
the country’s leading 
scientists on the sub- 
ject of the creation and 
development of milk 
off-flavors in all phases 
of the producing, hand- 
ling, transportation 
and processing branch- 
es of the dairy in- 
dustry, with especial 
attention to the im- 
portance of their 
proper recognition and determination by technicians in 
the inspection field. The address was originally printed 
in “The Cornell Veterinarian,” July, 1943 issue. It is re- 
produced herewith by special permission of the author. 





E. 8S. Guthrie 


Because of the vast importance of production and 
maintenance of the highest possible quality in the vitally- 
needed flood of output from the country’s dairy herds, 
Prof. Guthrie’s full analysis of the problem of off-flavors 
is of particularly timely interest and concern at the 
present time. 





URING the last several years I have examined 

many samples of milk and its products that were 

either brought or sent to me by veterinarians of 
New York State. I consider, therefore, that I can antici- 
pate, to a certain degree, the kind of information that 
you desire on the subject of “The Causes of Bad Flavors 
in Milk”. 

Some of you are asking, “Is it possible for me to 
become an accurate detector of milk flavors?” My reply 
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is that in my estimation, after teaching a course on the 
grading of dairy products for a number of years, “It is 
probable that ninety per cent of you have sufficient 
native ability to do just that.” 


You inquire, “Is there not a chemical measure of 
greater accuracy than the organoleptic procedure of 
man?” My reply is, “The various senses may be trained 
to a very high point of efficiency, and the two concerned 
in identifying and measuring the flavors are no excep- 
tions.” Als6 it may not be realized that in the senses 
of smell and taste there is a fineness of discernment 
that cannot be approached by any chemical method. 
According to Bogart’, the two research workers Fischer 
and Penzoldt determined that one-millionth of a milli- 
gram of rotten egg odor of ethyl mercaptan was the 
approximate minimum amount which, coming in con- 
tact with the olfactory nerves, could be immediately 
recognized by them. That is about 250 times less than 
the minimum amount of sodium which can be detected 
by the spectroscope. This, I understand, is the finest 
quantitative method that is in the hands of the chem- 
ists. Other illustrations of the accomplishments of the 
senses of smell and taste could be given. 


It must be recognized that we have been concerned 
with the human animal thus far in this paper. It might 
be well as we go along to note the records of certain 
dogs. Once a bloodhound, according to Freeman’, led 
detectives 138 miles and found its man; another suc- 
cessfully followed a trail more than four days old. This 
is simply another illustration of the sensitiveness of 
some animals in detecting odors that far exceed the 
devices of chemistry. 


There are several points in the technique of judg 
ing flavors that should be mentioned. It is more satis 
factory to work on 15 or 20 samples than to compare 
only two or three. The temperatures from sample to 
sample and from day to day should be uniform: 70 
deg. F. is about right for milk and cream. The portions 
that are placed in the mouth should have a uniform 
size or be of similar quaritities. Work without distrac 
tion; your attention must not be diverted to other sub 
jects. Most judges should “warm-up” before examining 
samples. This can be accomplished by smelling and 
smelling, and tasting and tasting for several minutes 
This practice is just as essential as the “warming-up” 
exercise for athletes. 


Coefficient of Correlation 


The last item can be illustrated by the work of Trout 
and Sharp.“ Forty solutions of sodium chloride were 
prepared, ranging from a blank of no salt 4o eight pet 
cent. Samples, in little tasting beakers with identifica 
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tion numbers on the bottom, were placed before four 
students. Then the beakers were shuffled. Each boy 
first tasted the sample and then placed it in line accord- 
ing to his estimation of the concentration of salt. His 
next step was to retaste those 40 samples, beginning 
at the end of lowest salt content. Thus in each series 
of placings he made at least 80 tastes. Then the beakers 
were reshuffled after the glasses were refilled. Now 
let us observe the results. The first time through, the 
average of the skill of all the boys was a correct placing 
of the three highest concentrations and the two lowest 
ones. Many of the samples in between were well 
located. The coefficient of correlation was 0.8433. The 
next time through, the correlation was 0.9356. The 
eleventh time, after about two hours of intensive testing 
and thinking, brought a still finer discrimination, for the 
seventeen samples of highest concentration were cor- 
rectly placed, and the lowest six samples were dropped 
in their respective pockets. After making about 880 
tastes, the correlation coefficient was 0.9991 or 99.91 
per cent correct. It should be noted that there was a 
gradual improvement throughout this long period. Like- 
wise, in judging oxidized milk, improvement was made 
as the process of examination proceeded. The final 
coefficient of correlation was 0.9360. This kind of exact- 
ness is not guessing. 


One of the most helpful studies relative to the 
determination of quality in milk of which I know was 
a comparison in 1936 at Cortland, New York, of the 
direct microscopic, the strainer dipper, the odors, the 
methylene blue and the sediment tests. Over 20 persons 
from commercial concerns, the Agricultural Experi- 
mental Station at Geneva and the College of Agricul- 
ture at Ithaca, cooperated under the guidance of the 
Department of Health of New York City and the New 
York City State Department of Health”. The report 
of that comprehensive research ended with a short con- 
clusion which, in part, read as follows, “This work 
demonstrated the use of the odor test supplemented by 
the strainer dipper test to detect dirt to be of outstand- 
ing merit in the sanitary control of milk as delivered 
at plants.” 


In 1934, Sherman” of our Department addressed 
you on the “Abnormal Milk Flavors of Non-Bacterial 
Origin”. In that paper eight years ago he, a bacteri- 
ologist, made it clear that when milk was handled in 
the generally accepted procedures, the bacterial feature 
was not important. Yet he recognized that many seri- 
ous flavor problems troubled the dairymen. According 
to Weaver”, flavor defects occur in the milk from in- 
dividual cows even when the best known practices are 
current in handling the cows. He states that the most 
frequent defects as noted in his research, in order of 
their importance were: feed, cowy, rancid, stale, salt, 
flat, sweet, and bitter. These eight defects constituted 
well over 90 per cent of all the criticisms that were 
made. This statement came after a study of the milk 
of 32 cows for 140 weeks, with a total of 1,641 samples. 


Feed Flavors 


The feed flavors which were just named as the most 
important objectionable ones in milk from the herd 
have been observed by several experimenters. Trout™ 
relates one instance. “Tests revealed a distinct ‘silage’ 
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flavor in samples sent by a producer whose milk had 
been repeatedly rejected. Milk from the individual cows 
showed that the undesirable flavor was being carried 
to the milk from two cows. Upon questioning, it was 
learned that these two cows were more nervous thian 
the others and, consequently were fed silage just pre- 
vious to milking. The owner reported that the bad 
flavor was eliminated by a change in feeding practices,” 
Trout and Taylor” became interested in a by-product 
of the sugar beet industry. They concluded their report 
as follows, “Although the beet top flavor was noticeable 
under many conditions of feeding, it was not considered 
sufficiently serious to merit rejection of the milk for 
market milk purposes until the cows were fed almost 
entirely upon beet tops. The intense beet flavors re- 
ported by milk plants were noted in this study only 
when abnormal quantities of beet tops were fed, when 
the tops were of poor quality, or when the frozen tops 
were stored in a poorly ventilated stable adjacent to 
the milking herd.” 


Babcock’ found that dried beet pulp, green oats, 
peas, and carrots, when fed one hour before milking in 
quantities up to 30 pounds, had only a slight effect 
on the flavor of the milk, and that pumpkins and sugar 
beets had no effect on the flavor of the milk. Soybeans 
fed in the same amounts had a tendency to improve 
the flavors, whereas rape and kale under the same con- 
ditions produced very abnormal flavors. You and ] 
would include cabbage with rape and kale. Concerning 
silage, Gamble and Kelly’ make these observations, 
“While silage-tainted barn air may have some effect 
on the flavor and odor of milk it is of relatively small 
importance under average and even under extreme con- 
ditions. The flavor of silage is largely imparted to the 
milk through the body of the cow. Silage which is fed 
one hour before milking is so quickly absorbed that its 
taint is discernible in the milk. Silage should be fed 
immediately after milking. Legume silage affects the 
flavor of milk to a greater extent than an equal amount 
of corn silage.” 

Roadhouse” states, “From this we would emphasize 
that the feed taste is a definite thing. If animals con- 
sume 20 Ibs. of green alfalfa or clover, within the five- 
hour period before milking, there will be a definite taste 
in the milk.” 

Rancid Flavor 


The rancid flavor, in this paper, has reference to 
the typical odor of butyric acid. It is the characteristic 
odor resulting from the action of lipase in milk and its 
products. 


“In our study on the flavor of cheddar cheese,” state 
Hlynka and Hood,”’the hypothesis was advanced that 
many of the less definite defects, such as unclean, etc. 
were probably related to the rancid flavor and were 
caused by traces of milk lipase. Evidence for a par- 
allel condition in milk flavor exists. Thus from the 
statements by Davis and by Weaver, the flavor of 
freshly drawn milk from a healthy udder may be des 
cribed as mildly and pleasantly cowy. This appears to 
develop into a strongly cowy flavor and finally the latter 
is considered as a forerunner of the rancid flavor. This 
sequence and relationship of milk flavors find support 
in our studies of the relation of milk lipase to milk 
flavor in normal milk.” 
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§ INCE your present supply of milk cans 
may have to last a long time, why not get 
maximum service from each of them. Rust- 
proofing with Sorensen’s E-P Buttons has 
proved remarkably effective in greatly in- 
creasing the life and usefulness of milk cans. 
Scores of the country’s leading dairy plants 
use them. 


These buttons operate on the principle of 
electro-plating. They cause no taints or off 
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flavors. The lactic acid always present in 
milk or cream acts as the electrolyte, just 
the same as sulphuric acid in your storage 
battery in your car. The button instantly 
sets up a replating action on rust spots in 
the can. Place one in each can in use, and 
in your new cans also. 


PRICES: No. 103 Sorensen’s E-P Buttons: 
Box of 25, $5.50. Ten boxes of 25 each, 
$54.00. F.O.B. Minneapolis. Prices on larger 
quantities on request. 








It comes in powder form . . 
with water and apply like paint with a 
brush. Then just use a blow torch on the 
coating, and wipe. 
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is three times harder 
It is used by the largest 
processors in the country. Your 
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Krukovsky and Herrington” likewise consider that 
there are other abnormal flavors that may be identified 
with the incoming of rancidity as “old”, “stale”, and the 
like. As a part of their summary, they state, “The data 
indicate a threshold value (a point below which a judge 
will stumble) for the recognition of rancidity at acid- 
degrees near 0.8. They also indicate that very slight 
degrees of lipolysis, such as is common in commercial 
market milk, may influence a judge’s score without 
his being aware of the reason.” 


Actually, | am hardly ready to agree with Hlynka 
and Hood in their classification of milk having even a 
slight incoming of rancidity as “normal” milk. “Normal” 
milk perhaps is found only in the cow’s udder. We 
might let this difference of opinion pass as “normal” 
to commercial milk in some areas or in certain parts 
of the process of manufacture of the products. What- 
ever the opinion, without doubt there is much lipase 
activity that often reaches the end point of rancidity 
in milk and its products. 


Effect of Lipolytic Activity 


Recently Tarassuk and Henderson” summarized a 
short research in the following lines, “The development 
of the hydrolytic rancidity in raw milk by a naturally 
active lipase present in high concentration can be suc- 
cessfully prevented by mixing with normal milk within 
an hour after milking. The amounts to be mixed de- 
pend upon the concentration of the lipase. The mixing 
of ‘lipase milk’ with normal milk in a proportion of 1:4 
or higher will always prevent rancidity. To insure 
the effectiveness of this method the mixing must be 
made within an hour after milking, before cooling or im- 


mediately after cooling. If a milk containing a naturally 
active lipase is allowed after cooling to age separately 
and thus to become rancid, then the addition of very 
small amounts to a normal supply will impart the 


rancid flavor to the whole mixture.” In this way these 
authors give advice on what to do in certain situations 
and their statement casts information on how general 
may be lipase activity. Reder™ stated, “All milk was 
found to contain a small amount of lipolytically active 
substance. Definitely rancid milk was somewhat more 
active lipolytically than was normal milk.” 

Krukovsky and Sharp" agree with other workers 
that all milk is capable of appreciable true lipolytic 


activity when subjected to suitable activating treat- 


ments but from only some cows, particularly those i@ 
advanced lactation in winter, is milk secreted whi 
when cooled and held will show natural lipolyt 
activity. Relative to the activation of lipase, these 
authors conclude. “1. Shaking of raw, whole cowg 
milk, while the fat is in the liquid or partially liquefied 
state, induces lipolysis. 2. Lipolysis induced by shake 
ing will continue after the milk has been cooled to low] 
temperatures. 3. The amount of lipolysis induced by 
shaking bears little or no relation to breed, season, oF 
milk production of the cow. The effect of shaking ig 
attributed to an alteration in the surface characteristieg 
of the fat globules which creates a condition more favs 
orable for lipolysis.” 


Krukovsky and Herrington” make the following 
conclusions, “Lipolysis in cold milk is accelerated by 
warming the milk slightly and re-cooling. To secure@ 
maximum of activation, milk should be pre-cooled & 
5 deg. C. or lower, re-warmed to 30 deg. C., and them 
re-cooled below 10 deg. C. The length of time the milk 
is held at the pre-cooling temperature or at the activae 
tion temperature, is of less importance than the actual 
temperatures employed, at least in the case of moderate 
rates of heating and cooling. 


“The rate of lipolysis seems dependent upon the 
crystalline state of the fat, and consequently upon the 
previous temperature history of the milk. Differences 
in previous temperature history are retained even af 
20 deg. C. for at least 22 hours. 


“Milk which has been activated can be reactivated 
or deactivated by suitable treatment. 


“These phenomena are of practical importance 
wherever raw milk is handled. It seems probable that 
the unrecognized phenomenon of activation has beemi 
responsible, in part at least, for many experimental re 
sults which have been attributed to other factors” 
Recently one of these authors said that now he thinks 
the crystalline state of the fat is not a factor in the 
rate of lipolysis.” 


Variation in Acidity of Fat 


Herrington and Krukovsky” state, “There is onl 
a slight variation in the acidity of the fat in the mill 
of different cows when it is drawn from the uddey 
but after a few hours there may be wide variations if 
the acidity. The rate of lipase action is influenced by 





TO KEEP SANITARY PIPING 
REALLY SANITARY—Use the Girton 


Sanitary Pipe Washing Machine 


The new model of the machine that 
Girton originated. Cleans quickly, ef- 
ficiently and thoroughly. Tank is of 14” 
boilerplate. Shaft is on a special swivel 
mounting, permitting vertical and hori- 
zontal swing. Water flows through shaft 
to brush end. 


The tank and machine are available separately. The 


machine can easily be mounted onto your present tank. 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


GIRTON MFG. CO. mitivitte, pa. 
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PATTERSON > WESTPHALIA SEPARATORS 
COLUMBIA MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
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the rate of cooling of the milk, being retarded by suf- 
ficiently rapid cooling.” 

One of the problems of homogenization of milk is to 
steer clear of rancidity. Among the many studies on 
the correlation of homogenization and rancidity is that 
of Larsen, Trout, and Gould.” They conclude their 
report with these statements: 


“Rancidity developed readily in mixtures of milk 
composed of (a) unhomogenized raw milk and homo- 
genized pasteurized milk, (b) homogenized raw milk 
and homogenized pasteurized milk, and (c) unhomo- 
genized raw milk and. homogenized raw milk. 


“The development of rancidity seemed to be equally 
dependent upon the amount of lipase present and upon 
the amount of acceleration by the 
surfaces.” 


newly created 

Gould’ states after further study that lipolysis in 
homogenized raw milk is not affected, in all cases, by 
the same factors which have been found to influence 
the raté of fat splitting in normal milk. Whether these 
variations are due to different lipases or whether they 
are. due merely to physicochemical changes involving 
the fat globules has yet to be definitely determined. 

Krukovsky and Sharp” concluded a study in these 
words, “Normal milk lipase is susceptible to inactiva- 
tion by dissolved oxygen, and this inactivation reaction 
is accelerated by heat and by dissolved copper.” 

This brings us to another phase of the lipase prob 
lem; that of inactivating the enzyme. The rate of cool- 
ing and its relation to’ the activity of lipase was in- 

, vestigated by Herrington and Krukovsky.” Their final 
analysis was as follows, “The rate of lipolysis in milk 
stored at low temperatures depends upon the rate at 


which the milk was cooled before the storage period 


To secure a minimum rate of lipolysis, the cooling time 
should be reduced to a few seconds. There is a critical 
temperature range in which the rate of cooling is 
most important. The upper limit of the range is approx- 
imately 20-25 deg. C. The lower limit is approximately 
zero in the case of a natural milk, and approximately 
10 deg. C. in the case of temperature-activated milk.” 


A temperature treatment different from the one 
just mentioned, is the method that is followed in a 
‘commercial way by many dairy organizations, particu- 








larly where raw cream is separated in the country sta- 
tions and is not pasteurized until it reaches the home 
plant. In order to retard rancidity, the cream is heated 
in the receiving station to 130 deg. F. immediately after 
it is separated and then it is quickly cooled. 
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Malone, N. Y.—The General Ice Cream Corporation has pur- 
chased the milk plant at North Lawrence which was owned by the 
Borden company. 

The corporation will buy milk from independent producers and 
will continue to operate the plant under the New York City milk 
marketing order. It also has large ice cream manufacturing plants 


and milk distributing plants in cities throughout New York State 
and New England. - 

















‘STOPS MILK WASTE 
Ganatron Clechnic 
MILK LEVEL CONTROL 


positively controls the fullness—NO OVERFLOWING—and empti- 

ness of any tank, cooler, pasteurizer, 
aerator, homogenizer, or freezer. 
Operated by electronics — has no 
moving parts—no floats—no pres- 





sure tubes.. Never fails—Absolutely 

sanitary. Used by leading dairies 

coast to coast. 

Write for Bulletin 5431 for details 
of all models and prices. 


LUMENITE ELECTRONIC CO. 


407 S. Dearborn CHICAGO, 5. 


























DRY MILK © 


ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS | 
Spray or Roller Process 
BUTTERMILK POWDER 
WHOLE MILK POWDER 
For Human Consumption 
Cars or Less 


Marwyn Dairy Products Corp. | 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO | 


Phone: Harrison 8688 
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One of three Heil Stainless 
Steel Tanks, Sheffield Farms, 
New York City. 


You get extra appearance, extra 
sanitation—extra lifemextra 
all-around value...in Heil 
Stainless Steel Storage Tanks 


. -. and if you act promptly, you can get in on the government- 
approved program for meeting your war needs with extra storage 
capacity ... This is an important long-time investment. War or no 
war, you want to get the most for your money — so it pays to order 
in time so you can be sure of getting Heil Quality-Built tanks, the 
recognized leaders in their field. You can depend on The Heil Co’s 
long experience, dating back to the beginning of stainless steel re 
tank construction—skilled workmanship—advanced fabricating a 
methods — special design features that assure the full benefit y 
of the sanitary protective qualities of the metal. Apply at once, 
specifying ‘Heil Stainless Stee] Tanks.” 1-76 


Heil. m ‘extra value” features 


1. Heil inside closing — outside swing- 
ing manhole. 
Heil rotary seal type agitator without packing. 
. Heil sample cock eliminates milk leg. 
Stainless steel dished head with knuckle radius 
for easy cleaning. 
Outlet — funnel shaped to prevent pocketing 
of milk. 
. Nofome inlet easily removed from inside for 
cleaning. 
. Light fixture — 6” diameter, sloped for drain- 
age. 
Inspection glass — 6” diameter, also sloped for 
drainage. 
9. Sanitary vent. 
10. Sanitary connection for liquid level indicator. 
| 11. Cork insulation and steel outer jacket. 
12. Full length supporting members welded to 
outer jacket. No metal to metal contact with 


} : 

inner tank. 
} I j 13. Pipe legs equipped with ball feet are at- 
E 
















Sizes Available 2500 gall 
3000 a a Apply to Washington on: 


under U.S. Government < {55 cations ” | Form WPB-748 (formerly PD-414) 
Program 5000 gallons \ Form WPB-617 (formerly PD-200) 


—and larger } — and receive AA-3 priority rating. 


2000 gallons ) All tanks non-refrigerated. 
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tached to the supporting members. 


GENERAL OFFICES * MILWAUK “WISCONSIN 
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E commenced making a few milk- «Viz #/¢ 
handling machines. The old-fashioned ™ 
creameries here in Cattaraugus Valley thought 









was: 

that first equipment of ours had a lot of le a “a 

quality punch. They told their friends. Grad- +; ¢ . 

ually the news got around. ‘Se? 
> 45. & 


Now we're celebrating our Seventieth ‘y ©. )./2% 


Anniversary. And the name ‘and fame of <4 ee fe. 
O. & B. PURITY Mitk Handling Equipment “#4 joe) (<< 
and Supplies has spread — literally — around Rij Hy : 
the Globe. acre 
Just think what it means to spend sev- “St 
enty years in one spot on one kind of equip- * 





ment: 


Seventy years’ experience with all sorts 
of milk plant problems. 


Seventy years’ modernization. It’s a far,” ha 
cry from the old days to the down-to-the- ¢, can 
minute Purity Equipment of later years. , ae 


Seventy years’ success —to maintain our “* % ‘ 
position, we have never needed to consolidate 
with a competitor. 





Seventy years’ customer satisfaction. 
PURITY users everywhere wear smiles of 4 
value-received content. 

The United States Government, of course, is now 

our largest and probably our most satisfied cus- 

tomer. But we still furnish parts, repairs, sup- 


plies and equipment for PURITY users on th 
proper WPB rating. Better write us. 


) \\, OAKES &. BURGER CO. NC: 


Milk Handling Machinery 


Fupyplieds 












Machinery Prospects for ’44 


Dairy Equipment Situation in Washington Shows 

Marked Improvement—Manpower a Perplexing 
and Highly Difficult Problem 

(By H. P. Faust, President of R. G. Wright Company) 


NLESS the course of the war unexpectedly turns against us, 
it is safe to say that machinery and equipment for dairy 
processing plants will be more readily obtainable in the near 
future than at any time during the past year and a half. The pro- 
curement of machinery still presents two problems; securing a 
preference rating certificate and finding a manufacturer or jobber 
who can make delivery. 

The sale or lease of new dairy equipment valued above $50.00 
and of used equipment above $300.00 is controlled by WPB Order 
L-292. In order to obtain such equipment, application for preference 
rating must be made on form WPB 748. An exception to this rule 
is that if the value of the equipment is less than $250.00 and if it is 
to be used to replace existing equipment, a milk processor may 
assign a rating of AA-1 to his order under the Materials, Repairs 
and Operating supplies provisions of CMP regulations. 


Full Explanation Necessary 


The WPB 748- application form, which is relatively new, is 
specifically designed for dairy, poultry and egg processing equipment. 
The information to be filled in is not difficult to obtain and is 
obviously required in order to judge the necessity and the importance 
ot the case. In answering the questions and in showing the need 
of the equipment, the applicant should realize that while the men 
who pass on the application in Washington are thoroughly competent 
and are experienced in dairy practices, they are probably not familiar 
with the applicant’s particular plant. Space is provided on the form 
to permit the applicant to make a statement, giving fully the reasons 
why he needs the equipment. Where an actual need exists for 
essential equipment, a considerably more generous attitude on the 
part of the reviewer is now possible. 


Unfortunately the granting of a preference rating is not neces- 
sarily going to insure immediate delivery of equipment. If our 
own situation is typical, machinery manufacturers are not going to 
be able te keep abreast of orders. Both because of necessity, due 
to lack of critical materials for the dairy industry, and for patriotic 
reasons most machinery manufacturers have devoted a substantial 
portion of their men and facilities to war work. Having undertaken 
important contracts, these contracts must be completed and in many 
cases renewed. It is inconceivable that ‘any manufacturer today 
would deliberately discontinue furnishing equipment to the armed 
services, unless other facilities were available for adequate 
production. 

Problem of Component Parts 


While the basic raw materials have now been made available 
te machinery manufacturers, a real problem has developed in the 
procurement of component parts such as motors, gears, bearings, 
instruments and controls. The AA-3 rating granted to the industry 
is not sufficiently high -to obtain a satisfactory position on the 
shipping schedules of the makers of these parts. In many cases, for 
orders placed during the past sixty days, no deliveries can be ex- 
pected for a period of six months. 


Even the parts which are made by the machinery manufac- 
turer himself from raw materials present a real problem. In 
normal times an adequate supply of these parts is kept constantly 
on hand, so that they are immediately available when the actual 
assembly order for machinery is placed on the shop. Today the 
shelves are relatively bare of these parts and sub-assemblies, so 
that they will have to made before the assembly of the machines 





can be started. 
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In general, the most critical situation of all is that of man- 
pewer. Additional men, capable of producing dairy machinery, are 
not available. Even such unskilled labor as can be found is of so 
poor quality that it is virtually incapable of acquiring the skill 
required in this industry. Unfortunately, the weight of materials 
and the type of work is such that women can be used to a limited 
degree only. There is apparently no present solution for this 
problem. 

It is my belief that preference ratings are going to be issued 
for dairy equipment in considerably greater quantities than can be 
met by potential production during the next six months. By the 
end of that period a number of the difficulties outlined above will 
probably have been overcome. 

Uncertainty in Deliveries 

Some rather bold delivery promises on the part of certain 
manufacturers’ sales representatives are being reported. Perhaps 
such promises are largely due to the natural enthusiasm and optim- 
ism so necessary to a successful salesman; or perhaps there is an 
ulterior motive on the part of the management. After all, none 
of us like to turn down a good order, and a large backlog of busi- 
ness has a tendency to speed up production. A suggestion, worthy 
of consideration, is not to rely too greatly on promised deliveries 
without checking up once or twice during the interim. 

As a whole the dairy equipment situation in Washington has 
shown great improvement during the past six months. Fortunately, 
the industry has able representatives both in WPB and in WFA. 
Our greatest misfortune has been that the dairy industry itself 
has never received the recognition it merits in either of these 
agencies. This situation was carried over from the Food Supply 

Branch in WPB at the time much of its personnel was moved to 
War Food Administration. Our friends of the canning industry 
were on their toes from the beginning. As a result an industry 
of 3,000 processors took charge of the entire food program facilities 
and relegated the dairy industry with 37,000 processors to a position 
of obscurity. If the priority organization chart of the War Food 
Administration is studied, it will be found that the colonels, majors 
and captains are pretty solidly from the canning industry. Maybe 
if our industry representatives stick it out long enough, one of 
them might be promoted to 2nd Lieutenant. To a canner, first 
things come first, and I don’t mean the dairy industry. 


ODT Launches New Program 


Sets Up Fluid Food Tank Transport Plan to Aid in 
Milk Movément—Based on Regional Operator 





Committee Recommendations 


Washington, D. C.—Taking additional steps to help maintain 
continuous and orderly movement of fluid milk from producing areas 
to consuming centers, the Office of Defense Transportation an- 
nounced November Ist it would inaugurate a Fluid Food Tank 
Industry Transportation program within the next few weeks. 
Another ODT measure designed to conserve and more fully utilize 
trucks in the movement of dairy products from farms, known as 
the dairy industry transportation program, has been in progress for 
nearly a year. 

The new program will provide for committees composed of 
operators of fluid tank equipment, who will analyze operations and 
where necessary recommend to the ODT steps to insure maximum 
utilization of such equipment. 

Need for the program was revealed, it was said, in a survey 
of the nation’s fluid food tank truck operations made by ODT’s 
Farm Vehicle Section. The survey disclosed that the movement 
of fluid milk is now straining the nation’s tank truck capacity to 
the limit. Its findings indicated, the ODT said, that the future 
presents serious difficulties because of the scarcity of heavy-duty 
tires, the limited supply of motor fuel and replacement and repair 
parts, and the shortage of drivers and mechanics. 
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a , economical line 
approved by the Dairy Industry 


All Specialty Brass dairy plant equipment is based on sanitary 
valves and fittings—the pioneer line that established this com- 
pany nearly forty years ago. Since that time, improved Specialty 
Brass fittings and valves have been used by the tens of thou- 
sands in dairy plants all over the country. Men who lay money 
on the line for these fundamental plant necessities, know first 
hand that the Specialty Brass line has brought them economical, 
long lasting, trouble free service. 

For the duration, Limitation Order L292 reduces valves and 
fittings to 38 numbers, made only in nickel alloy. Nickel-plated 
bronze valves and fittings are, however, still available in many 
cases. These can be shipped on priority ratings until current 
stocks are exhausted. Order today. 
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Keeping Production UP 
on “‘nature’s most perfect 


food” . « « Dairies, too, deserve 
a Production Award 


Conserving fats, and protecting the creaming ability 
of milk, are two important features of the Waukesha 
100% Sanitary Pump proven in hundreds of dairies. 
With Waukesha’s slow speed rotary action, there’s 
no chance of churning or battering up fat globules, 
or separating the fats (often “buttering up” the pump 
and other moving parts and wasted in washing 
and cleaning). 

We're glad that Waukesha 100% Sanitary Pumps, 
the “heart” of the dairy production line, are able to 
help in this important task. With their reputation 
for long service, low operating and maintenance 
costs, they’re helping dairies everywhere keep ahead 
of schedule—with a minimum of labor and replace- 
ment expenses. 


In spite of our own increasing war production, we 
are still able to help you to urgently needed replace- 
ments. Consult your jobber, or write direct. 


ARMY-NAVY “E” 


Awarded to both Waukesha Plants 
at Watertown and Waukesha 


* WAUKESHA FOUNDRY COMPANY x 


WAUKESHA * WISCONSIN 


100 % 


; shesha SANITARY 


PUMP 


DEPENDABLE PRODUCT OF A DEPENDABLE MANUFACTURER 





Results of Survey 


The survey reveals that there are 2,163 fluid food tanks, in the 
hands of 483 operators, and that if all tanks were loaded to capacity 
at one time well over four million gallons of milk could be carried. 
Of the 2,163 fluid food tanks in operation, 1,925 are used to transport 
fluid milk, the balance being used to transport buttermilk, whey, 
corn syrup, yeast, vinegar, fats, vegetable oils, molasses and cracked 
eggs 


The expansion of military establishments in locations favorable 
to military training together with many other developments, in- 
cluding the vast expansion of the evaporating and drying program, 
but not in milk-producing areas, has resulted in largely increased 
long-distance movement of milk from the producing centers. 


The longest round trip reported was for 1,989 miles traveled to 
supply milk for the armed forces. The average for round trips in 
New York State was 217 miles, with 221 points of origin serving 
55 destination points, while the average for round trips in Wisconsin 
was 130 miles, with 143 points of origin serving 67 destination 
points. Such movements, although more concentrated in the heavier 
producing areas, are nevertheless conducted throughout the United 
States. 


ODT said it had long been aware of the conditions shown by 
the survey and was much concerned when in 1942 production of 
stainless steel tanks was stopped to conserve critical materials for 
war material. At that time all operators of such equipment, as 


PHOTO COURTESY THE HEIL CO., MILWAUKEE 


well as all other operators of commercial motor vehicles, were 
requested to eliminate wasteful operations in an effort to conserve 
and more fully utilize motor transport facilities. Also these 
operators came under the Certificate of War Necessity program 
of the ODT controlling the mileage that the equipment may be 
operated and the amount of motor fuel allotted. 


Orders More Construction 


In order to maintain the essential transportation of milk, ODT 
requested that 75 stainless steel tank trailers be built in the third 
and fourth quarters of 1943. For the first and second quarters 
of 1944 ODT calls for the construction of 80 additional fluid food 
tank trailers. Twenty such stainless steel tanks have also been 
authorized for construction for mounting on the operators’ own 
trucks or trailers. There were over 175 applications for the 75 
tanks constructed under the second quarter program, and over 250 
applications for the 110 tanks now under construction. 

Joseph B. Eastman, director of ODT, said it was called to his 
attention that certain fluid food tank operators, because of the 
limited number of tanks in service, were selling their tanks to any 
person bidding the highest amount, and frequently these tanks 
were put into a service more lucrative than that of transporting 
milk. Also, he said, certain operators in one part of the country 
were selling their fluid food tank equipment to operators in other 
parts of the country, leaving some sections without this means of 
moving milk. 

In order to control such sales or transfers, Mr. Eastman re- 
quested the War Production Board to issue a directive which would 
forbid operators to sell, lease, transfer, or dispose of such equip- 
ment without prior approval of WPB. This directive—known as 
Limitation Order L-1-J—was subsequently issued, effective March 
26, 1943. This order also states that no operator may change the 
use of his fluid food tank equipment without approval of the ODT. 
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Support Welfare 
Dairy Products Handlers Pledge Aid in 
Campaign for Federation of 
Jewish Charities 


More than 150 leaders of the dairy in- 
dustry met on October 28, at the annual 
dinner of the Dairy Products Division of 
the New York and Brooklyn Federations 
of Jewish Charities, held at the Hotel New 
Yorker, and pledged their full support to the 
1943 Federation campaign. 

Jack Tarcher, chairman of the Public 
Relations Committee of Federation, was 
guest speaker at the dinner. Albert Lowen- 
fels, chairman of the Dairy Products Divis- 
ion, presided. 

“The Federation campaign this year seeks 
to safeguard our 116 agencies of health and 
welfare,” said Mr. Tarcher. They repre- 
sent 100 years of philanthropic effort that 
we seek to preserve. Our vast philanthropic 
network, which serves 300,000 men, women 
and children every year, must be insured 
against future hazards.” 

In response to Mr. Tarcher’s appeal, mem- 
bers of the dairy products industry con- 
tributed liberally to the Federation. 

The committee of the Dairy Products 
Division which is assisting Mr. Lowenfels 
in the 1943 campaign consists of: Meyer 





Adelman, Isidor Alkow, David Ascher, Max 
Ballas, Samuel Claster, Herbert B. Daitch, 
Louis Daitch, Charles Deutsch, Louis Dor- 
man, Robert Edelstein, Barnett Gabriel, 
Philip Ganz, Abraham Gerber, Louis Helfer, 
Louis Josephson, Hyman Krieg, Isidor 
Lerner, Samuel Meierfeld, Samuel Offen, 
Jacob A. Quinn, Louis Rand, Arthur Rotten- 
berg, Ben Sack, Sol Salinger, David Shaff, 
Benjamin Titman, M. B. Weil, William 
Weinstein, Max Weisman, David Weiss- 
man and Louis R. 
secretary. 


Hochberg, executive 





SLAUGHTER PROMOTED 


Announcement was made recently of the 
election of John E. Slaughter, Jr., to the 
vice-presidency of the Votator division of 
the Girdler Corpora- 
tion of Louisville, Ky. 
For the last five years 
he has been sales man- 
ager. 

Starting in the New 
York office in 1934 as 
a salesman, Slaughter 
gained his first exper- 
ience with Votator in 
its application to the 
ice cream industry. 

He is a graduate of Male High School in 
Louisville, and of the University of Virginia. 


J. E. Slaughter, Jr. 


FAIRMONT HONORED BY AWARD 


Army-Navy “E” Presented to Crete 
Branch of Prominent Omaha Firm 


Fairmont Creamery Company’s Crete, 
Nebraska, plant was presented the Army- 
Navy “E” Award for its splendid record 
in the production of food products needed 
in the war effort. 

The presentation was marked by an elabor- 
ate ceremony in Crete, October 21. W. H. 
Brokaw, Director of Agricultural Extension 
Service of the State College of Agriculture, 
acted as Master of Ceremonies. 

Governor Dwight Griswold extended 
greetings to the large audience that attended 
the event. G. E. Darrington, manager of 
the Crete plant, and E. F. Howe, Fairmont’s 
chairman of the board, were introduced as 
participants in the award. 

Lt. Col. M. A. Darling of the Seventh 
Service Command made the presentation of 
the award that was accepted by L. E. Hurtz, 
president of the company. Lt. L. A. Davies, 
U.S.N.R., present the award of “E” pins to 
the employees and John Hanzal accepted the 
award in behalf of the employees. 

During the ceremony band selections were 
played by the Doane College Navy V-12 
Band. 

Army and Navy “E” Awards so far 
have been made to only a few processors 
in the dairy and poultry fields, and to be so 





Wartime Needs Demand 


RAPID 





RECEIVING! 


Vovember, 1943 


* With speedy, accurate weighing doubly impor- 
tant in milk and cream receiving today ... more 
and more successful dairies are relying on depend- 
able Toledo heavy-duty Receiving Scales to pro- 
tect their patrons and their PROFITS. Rugged 
Toledos are available for every dairy requirement 
... designed to overcome moisture hazards. For 
automatic printed weights, Toledo Printweigh 
Scales provide big figures, printed directly from 
Toledo accurate weights. Efficient Toledo Service 
in 181 cities. Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, O. 


TOLEDO 


SCALES 
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distinguished causes a deep feeling of satis- 
faction and pride for Fairmont officials and 
its Crete employees. 


Of especial significance in connection with 
the granting of this award is the fact that 
the Fairmont Creamery Company is reputed 
to be the oldest company of its kind in that 
section of the country and the award was 
presented to its oldest or mother plant at 
Crete, Nebraska. 


In commemoration of this distinctive honor 
Fairmont had printed an artistically designea 
booklet containing the program of the presen- 
tation, information on the significance of 
the “E” Award, an inspiring message w 
Fairmont employees and the names of the 
Crete plant employees who are now in the 
Armed Services. Appreciation of the farm- 
ers’ production in making the “E” Award 
possible is also expressed in the booklet. 
With red, white and blue reproductions of 
national emblems and symbols this com- 
memorative brochure strikes a favorable 


response. 
——- —> - ——_ 


PURCHASES TWO MILK FIRMS 





Yonkers, N. Y.—The Middletown Milk 
and Cream Co., Inc., has purchased modern 
plants at Walton and Fraser. The plants are 
the Dairyland Milk and Cream Co., Fraser, 
and the Walton Milk and Cream Co., Inc., 
Walton. Both plants have been under man- 
agement of Richard Sisco, Paterson, N. J. 





C. B. SCHMIDT HONORED 


Newly Elected President of the Farm 
Equipment Institute 


The Farm Equipment Institute recently 
honored C. B. Schmidt of The De Laval 
Separator Company by electing him presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. The Institute 
serves a great industry as practically all 
manufacturers of farm equipment in the 
U. S. A. are members. 

Mr. Schmidt is well 
qualified for this high 
office as he served as 
chairman of the execu- 
tive committee during 
the past year. He has 
also held various other 
offices in that organ- 
ization and has gained 
a thorough understand- 
ing of the affairs of 
the Institute as well as 
making many friends in the industry. 


C. B. Schmidt 


Mr. Schmidt is manager of De Laval’s 
middle-western business, with headquarters 
in Chicago. He entered the employ of the 
company ia 1922, after having graduated 
from Carnegie Institute of Technology in 
commercial engineering. He was first em- 
ployed in the industrial department of De 
Laval’s New York office, where he was 
engaged in special sales engifeering, which 
brought him in contact with many industries. 


In 1925 he was transferred to the Chi- 


cago office to take charge of the industrial 
centrifugal department. In that position he 
made a splendid record, demonstrating his 
capacity for hard work, executive ability 2nd 
sound judgment. 

In 1931 he was made manager, succeeding 
the late E. W. Meese, well known to meny 
people in the implement industry, who 
signed to take charge of his own busines 
Since 1931 Mr. Schmidt has handled «he 
affairs of The De Laval Separator Company 
in the area under his control with con- 
spicuous success. 

The president of the Farm Equipment In- 
stitute carries a high responsibility and all 
who know Mr. Schmidt are confident that 
his election is a happy one, and that he will 
handle this job just as well as he has 
handled all others which have been assigned 
to him in the past. 


a2 —_____ 


CONSTRUCTING DRYING PLAN! 


Sra & 


Lincoln, Neb.—Plans for construction of 
a two-story building, at an estimated cost of 
$110,000, in which modern equipment used in 
the manufacture of powdered milk will be 
installed, have been announced by J. Gordon 
Roberts, executive vice-president and general 
manager of the Roberts Dairy Company. 
The new building will have a floor space 
of 20,188 square feet and will be an addition 
to that company’s present buildings located 
at Twentieth and N Sts. It will be construct- 
ed of reinforced concrete and brick and will 
be fireproof. 








made. 


Price $21.00 per doz. 





Y Milk Pails 


Y 14 qt. durable metal, dairy tinned milk 
pails. Heavy wire handles. Carefully 


An exceptional opportunity to get a 
quality product while our stock lasts. 


Better take care of the equipment you have and make it last. 
Make periodic check-ups of the performance of your equip- 
ment. Have the necessary repairs made while they are still 


small and cost little. 


Often your worn equipment can be rebuilt to function like 
new for a fraction of the cost. We specialize in equipment 
maintenance and can tell you quickly. 


For larger jobs we prepare complete plans, specifications, 
and estimates to fit your particular requirements. We 
are helping lots of folks with their equipment problems 
these days. Let us help you. 


WRITE — WIRE — PHONE 


ILLINOIS RANGE COMPANY 


ENGINEERS and MANUFACTURERS 
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Call an ILLINOIS ENGINEER and get the benefit 
of his experience. He can give you valuable sugges- 
tions on your priority problems and save you needless 
expense. Without obligation, of course. 
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Operating Economies Help 
Offset Other Rising Costs 


L. J. Malloy Makes Important Adjustments to Meet 
Many Wartime Conditions 


Pottsville, Pennsylvania, has made some drastic 

revisions in his business since the introduction of 
neasures designed to conserve motorized equipment, gas 
and tires. While his operation has lost a small percentage 
of its volume, this milk distributor feels that under-war- 
time conditions the benefits that have been obtained more 
than compensate for the loss. 


L. J. MALLOY, who operates Malloy’s Dairy in 
e 


Prior to the curtailing of retail and wholesale de- 
liveries Mr. Malloy operated eleven routes, consisting of 
four horse-drawn and 
seven motorized. At 
the present time, with 
every other day deliv- 
eries, he has reduced 
the total number of 
routes to five, three of 
them being horse- 
drawn. Mr. Malloy es- 
timates that he has cut 
his total mileage about 
70 per cent. 


With higher operat- 
ing costs and higher 
prices that he is re- 
quired to pay for milk, 
he stated that it was necessary to effect substantial sav- 
ings. The conservation of transportation accomplished 
this to some extent but other savings were also achieved. 
He stated that the gasoline saving is not in direct propor- 
tion to the reduction in mileage, amounting to only .5 
per cent. 


L. J. Malloy 


Continuing, Mr. Malloy said that by discontinuing 
the sale of all pints—quarts being the smallest unit sold— 
he has brought about a cut of 2 per cent in his operating 
costs. These savings were developed through such factors 
as labor in the plant, the number of bottle caps used, and 
in bottles themselves. Another substantial benefit was 
accomplished by cutting down losses due to bad debts. 
Daylight deliveries have greatly increased his efficiency 
in making collections. In this one factor he has cut his 
bad debt losses another .5 per cent. 


Commenting upon the narrow spread in his territory, 
Mr. Malloy stated that without bringing about these essen- 
tial savings, it would have been impossible for him to carry 
on the business without losing money. 


Mr. Malloy finds time not only to conduct his own 
business but also to devote considerable attention to the 
factors that influence industry welfare, particularly in 
his territory. For the past fifteen years Mr. Malloy has 
served as president of the Schuylkill County Milk Dealers 


‘Vovember, 1943 
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Damp-Tex Enamel is used in 
4,000 plants for wet surface 
maintenance. It penetrates and 
forces ouf moisture. Adheres to 
damp or dry wood, metal, con- 
crete, plaster. Stops deterio- 
ration, rot, rust, bacterial and 
fungus growth*. Will not crack, 
peel, check, sag or fade. Comes 
in non-yellowing white and 
colors. One coat covers. Dries 
hard overnight into tough, por- 
celain-like waterproof film. 
Will not taint foods. 


*Pre-Treated Damp-Tex. 
Send for Your first Damp-Tex 


is used entirely at 
Details 0F our risk. Send for 
OUR NO-RISK folder P for com- 
TRIAL OFFER plete details. 


DAMP-TEX 


THE WET-SURFACE ENAMEL 


DENTE 









£ . aA; > 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 






National Distributor of Damp-Tex 
Products to the Dairy Industry. 
General Office: 1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 
Bronches in eighteen principal cities 
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STAINLESS STEEL 
MILKg 

STORAGE 

TANKS 


“GRADE A” PRODUCTION 


Producers of quality Dairy Products fully 
realize the value of equipment specifically 
engineered to meet their individual require- 
ments. Sani-Certified Stainless Steel Storage 
Tanks are highly recognized as an eco- 
nomical and essential investment toward 
establishing higher standards of flavor and 
quality, besides helping to meet present 
needs of an expanding Dairy Program. In- 
vestigate now, the advantages of Sani- 
Certified Storage Tanks and other Dairy 
Equipment. 
A free technical advisory service is main- 
tained to assist you in selecting equipment 
most suitable to your individual needs. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


in the Review 
BRINGS RESULTS 


You have any used equipment taking up space 
You need a good man for the plant or laboratory 
You want a better job or need employment 


You need or have any special service to perform 


Insert a Classified Ad in the Review 


RATES: 


“Position Wanted”, 50c. Limit of 50 words. 
All other advertisements 5c a word ($1.00 
minimum). Keyed ads care of this publication, 
15e extra. All payments strictly in advance. 


American Milk Review 
173 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please insert the following Classified. 


_ 


am enclosing §................ 








Yes 
Key Number 0 O 




















Association. Under his leadership this association has 
accomplished much. In addition to its sixty regular mem- 
bers, there are three hundred and fifty milk distributors 
in the county who are cooperating dealers. He stated 
that their association has the confidence of practically all 
dealers in that territory, and the members cooperate in 
every movement that affects the milk industry. 

A bottle exchange is another side-line of this deal- 
ers’ association. Mr. Malloy has been the manager of this 
enterprise for approximately the past six years. The co- 
operating members are credited one cent each for all 
bottles they turn into the Exchange. They are charged 
two and one half cents per bottle for those that they take 
out. Bottles that are fairly clean are not washed at the 
Exchange, but those that are really dirty are washed be- 
fore being returned to the dealers that bought them. 

This wide-awake milk dealer admitted that his ac- 
tivities in behalf of the milk trade, particularly in Schuyl- 
kill County, Pa., takes a great deal of his time but he feels 
that this contribution is more than compensated by the 
continually broadening knowledge of current industry 
problems that he obtains. 





Status of Equipment and Supplies 


Gordon Lamont Reviews Present and Prospective 


Situation at Southern Convention 


Gordon Lamont, President of Dairy Industries 
Supply Association, reviewed equipment and supplies 
availabilities of the moment and of the near future 
before a convention session of Southern Association of 
lce Cream Manufacturers at French Lick, Indiana on 
November 4th. Included in his highly informative paper 
were numerous references that may be of particular 
value to milk distributors that are presented herewith 
in excerpt form: 

Processing Machinery—On October 1 a twelve months dairy 
processing machinery quota production plan, authorized by War 
Production Board, went into effect. Under it there may be pro- 
duced such quantities of the most essential items of equipment as 
should enable dairy processing plants to keep in reasonably good 
productive shape. The equipment industry is determined that all 
of this authorized output shall be fabricated unless insuperable dif- 
ficulties intervene. One such difficulty might be that of inadequate 
manpower. A substantial start in the claiming of materials for 
this fabrication has already been made by the manufacturers, al- 
though there may be some discouraging delays still in the final 
getting of materials from metal mills or motor plants or gear 
cutting factories, and so forth, to the equipment plants. 

Repair parts, however, for the foregoing are continuing to be 
produced. So it appears reasonably certain that plants in thé dairy 
processing industries need look forward to no shutdowns in 1944- 
except those rare ones due to improvident planning or sheer hard 
luck—because of lack’ of workable processing equipment. 

Sanitary Pipe and Fittings—WFA and WPB recognize the 
necessity of continued production of these important items and they 
should continue to be available to meet minimum requirements. 
However, L-292, the controlling dairy machinery order restricts, 
although not impractically, the variety and sizes of sanitary fittings 
that may now be produced. 


Component- Parts—Facilities for the production of the com- 
ponent parts of dairy processing equipment are everywhere greatly 
overtaxed and I have already indicated that this looms as a rather 
serious bottleneck. ‘ 
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Milk and Ice Cream Cans—Milk can manufacturers have been 
authorized to produce very slightly more cans for the coming season 
than were made for the last seasan, and distribution will be by ra- 
tioning again in 1944 as it has been this year. * * * The authorized 
production will meet no more than the very minimum requirements 
of the dairy industry as a whole and even the calculating of this 
minimum assumes that the period of serviceability of all cans must 
be extended. * * * There are several ways in which users of these 
cans can help assure continued deliveries to the whole industry. 
One is by ordering full 1944 requirements now with instructions 
to ship a fourth of the total order in each of the next four calendar 
quarters: this will minimize the man-power difficulties in the mills 
next spring and summer. 


Milk Bottles—I had planned originally to bring you some spe- 
cific account of the situation of each of them or at least of each 
roughly related group, but I soon realized that this would occupy 
a disproportionate part of your time. I will, however, be specific 
concerning milk bottles. In spite of a greatly abnormal demand for 
glass containers generally in many industries that before the war 
used other containers, and in spite also of manpower difficulties in 
the glass container industry, it continues to appear that dairy pro- 
cessors can expect to obtain their minimum glass bottle require- 
ments without interruption. Paper bottles have been in roughly 
pre-war supply but not, in general, fo meet a rising demand. The 
material shortages already referred to that. may somewhat affect 
1944 production of all paper food containers are also, of course, a 
future paper milk bottle supply factor of uncertainty. 


Sanitation Products—It is believed at the moment that WPB 
and other agencies will continue to recognize the importance of 
sanitation in food processing plants, by continuing to make available 
the basic chemicals required. 


In the use of sanitation products please remember again the 
necessity of conservation. Your problem is to maintain absolute 
plant and product sanitation and yet waste not one ounce of your 
operating supplies. Your suppliers of sanitation products can sug- 
gest to you the measures that you should adopt. Supplies of filter 
pads will not become critical, so far as can now be foreseen. 


Delivery Equipment—I can tell you that a DISA officer heard 
the former rubber director, William M. Jeffers, on the day of his 
retirement intimate that the supply of tires of all types for civilian 
use within the United States might be “safe” by as early as the 
latter half of 1944. 


Part of the Milk Pipeline 


Shown herewith is a part of the motor truck “pipeline” through 
which “flows” daily much of the milk supply for the residents of 
New Orleans, La. The picture was photographed at the establish- 
ment of the Hood Motor Co., Amite, La., which services these 
trucks for their exacting routine. 








Plying a network of all ‘kinds of roads, the trucks each day 
haul milk from dairy farms within a 60 mile radius of Amite, La., 
to the Southern Dairy Products cooling plant at Fluker, La. When 
the milk has been cooled it is pumped into stainless steel tanks of 
a fleet of tank trucks, and hauled to the Southern Dairy Products 
plant in New Orleans. 


November, 1943 





nabbed “tops” 
DOERING 


1,000 Ibs. 
per 
hour 


For sheer excellence of forming, accuracy of weight and speed of 
output, Doering machines have always been ‘‘out in front.’’ The 
Doering will always be the finest printer that engineering skill and 
rigidly selected and tested materials can make it. Catalog on 
request. 


FFF C. DOERING 
ECOL LG & SON, Inc. 
¢ - pe fo 


Neater, Faster, Tighter Wrapping 
and Cartoning with Automat Ma- 
chines. Parchment, waxed papers 
or. cellophane. Write for details. 


Automat Packaging Machine Works, Inc 
15 Broadway, TOLEDO, OHIO 



































Bacto-Tryptone Glucose Extract Agar 
for Plate Counts of Milk 


Bacto-Tryptone Glucose Extract Agar is 
prepared from approved ingredients in 
accordance with the requirements of 
“Standard Methods for the Examination of 
Dairy Products” of the American Public 
Health Association. Upon plates of this 
medium colonies are larger and more 
representative of the milk flora than those 
occurring on other media. Medium prepared 
from Bacto-Tryptone Glucose Extract Agar 
requires no filtration and has a reaction 
of pH 7.0 after autoclave sterilization. 


DIFCO LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Resolutions Drafted 


Milk Control Agencies Oppose Repeal 
of Oleo Legislation—Study of Post- 
War Problems Recommended 


At the annual conference of the Interna- 
tional Association of Milk Control Agencies 
in Philadelphia October Ist, the following 
resolutions, among others were adopted: 


On the suggestion of G. A. Norris, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Montana Milk Control 
Board, the founder and past president of this 
Association, we recommend that the Associ- 
ation consider the wisdom of adopting the 
following resolutions : 


Resolved, The President is hereby auth- 
orized and empowered to appoint now, 
or at such later time as he may deem 
propitious, a special committee to study 
and report on the post-war problems of 
milk control and the dairy industry. 


In recognition of the unity of the dairy 
industry and the common interests of fluid 
milk producers and of 
duce milk for manufacturing purposes, we 
recommend the adoption of the following 
resolution : 


those who pro- 


Resolved, That the Association views 
House Resolution No. 2400, a measure 
which seeks to remove taxes on oleomar- 
garine, as a serious threat to the post-war 
stability of the dairy industry, and re- 
quests that all of its member agencies in 
the United States bring this resolve to 
the attention of the U. S. Senators and 
Representatives of such states, and urge 
the defeat of House Resolution No. 2400. 


Resolved, The Secretary is requested to 
communicate to our esteemed retiring 
President, Frank H. Stewart of Alabama, 
the deep appreciation of this Association 
for the skill, insight and rare good judg- 
ment with which he has directed the 
affairs of this Association during the two 
most difficult years since its organization. 


The Resolutions Committee recommended 
that the Special Committee (of which Col- 


onel Foran of New Jersey is Chairman) 
prepare special resolutions relative to the 
United States national milk production prob- 
lem in its relation to prices received by pro- 
ducers and paid by consumers throughout 
the United States. 

The conference expressed a desire that the 
Special Committee draft resolutions in keep- 
ing with the sentiment expressed in the 
special resolution adopted by the Association 
on September 30th, and in the “Statement of 
Policy Concerning The Maintenance of Our 
National Milk Supply”, adopted by the Na- 
tional Cooperative Milk Producers Federa- 
tion, and concerning which the conference 
was informed on October Ist. 


ome eo 


MISS LILLIE M. STUCKEY 





The appointment of Miss Lillie M. Stuckey 
as director of its food service department 
has been announced by the Borden Company. 

As food service 
director, Miss 
Stuckey will have 
charge of the 
Borden experi- 
mental kitchen in 
New York City, 
where the com- 
pany’s recipes are 
tested and ap- 
proved before 
publication. This 
kitchen is design- 
ed to duplicate 
conditions which 
exist in the aver- 
age modern American home. 

As a member of the food service staff, 
Miss Stuckey has handled much of this 
work and helped edit the “Borden News- 
Reel,” a cookery service which has a dis- 
tribution to home economists all over the 
country. She also has engaged in an end- 
less quiz game with a public of editors and 
housewives who bring her problems ranging 
from recipe failures to food shortages. Her 
promotion followed the resignation of Miss 
Dorothy Balmanno (Mrs. William Doherty) 
who will give full time to her family. 





Lillie M. Stuckey 


Feed Payment Rates 
WEA Sets Up Schedule of Compensat- 
ing Allotment of Federal Funds 
to Dairy Farmers 


Washington, D. C—The War Food Ad- 
ministration has announced rates of pay- 
ment which will be made to farmers deliver- 
ing whole milk and butterfat to offset in 
creases in dairy feed costs since September 
1942. These are applicable for October, Nov- 
ember and December 1943, the period for 
which the dairy feed program has been an- 
nounced. 


Rates range from 30c per 100 Ibs. on 
whole milk deliveries and 4c per lb. on but- 
terfat in such States as Minmesota, Iowa 
and Wisconsin to 50c per 100 Ibs. on whole 
milk and 6c per lb. on butterfat in New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and southern California. 


Payment will be made by draft direct to 
the producer upon the submissior, to the 
County AAA Committee for the county in 
which the applicant’s farm is located, of 
satisfactory evidence of the quantity of milk 
or butterfat sold. 


For dairy producers selling whole milk to 
cooperative associations, milk distributors or 
evaporated milk plants, cheese factories, etc., 
the statement normally furnished the pro- 
ducer will constitute satisfactory evidence, 
provided it shows the quantity of whole milk 
delivered. Similarly, receipts furnished by 
creameries for butterfat deliveries will con- 
stitute satisfactory evidence. Dairy producers 
who retail milk will need to substantiate 
their claims by submission of customers’ 
lists or other supporting evidence. Producers 
who sell butter to consumers, local stores, 
etc., will need to obtain receipts from the 
buyers or other evidence of sale. Payments 
on sales of butter will be made at 80 per 
cent of the rate on butterfat. Payments on 
sales of cream will be made at 20 per cent 
of the rate on butterfat. 
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WE PAY HIGHEST PRICES 


POWDERED 


WHOLE-SKIM-—ROLLER-SPRAY SWEETENED & PLAIN SKIM 
Your ‘Set-Aside’ and Free 
Authorized Receivers FDO 54 


2 W. FRONT STREET 


CONDENSED 





SWEET CREAM 
FROZEN CREAM 


DAIRY PRODUCTS, Ltd. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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The War Food Administration empha- 
sized that dairymen delivering whole milk 
should be sure that the records being fur- 
nished them by the buyer show the hundred- 
weight of milk delivered, and not merely the 
quantity of butterfat in it, since the feed 


payment will be based on the weight of milk ' 
delivered rather than on the pounds of but- | 
terfat in such milk. 

Rates of payment throughout the entire 
nation by states and counties are shown in 
the attached schedule: 







































































Per cwt. Per lb. of 
State Counties of milk butterfat 
delivered delivered 
SE snnscdaes * ID i ciieaictatencattiinideliscl avvndtintcamasiiaaaiesiciygenandiuindsinantanment : 40c 5« 
Arizona .........All counties nabistinti 40c 5c 
Arkansas ........All counties . eS Se eee 50c 6c 
California ......Imperial, Los Angeles, “Orange, Riverside, ‘San. Bernardino, San 
DUNN, TRIE. - sticsindicinnsintinaevindionapintnpisieaniiieiiideiphinemnnpeimiscutniagane 50c 6 
Alpine, Amador, Calaveras, Eldorado, Inyo, Lassen, Modoc, 
Mono, Nevada, Placer, Plumas, Sierra, Tuolumne , 35c 4c 
All other counties 45c i 
Colorado ...... ~All counties 35c 4c 
Connecticut ....All counties 50c 6c 
Delaware ........ All counties 40c 5 
Florida All counties 40c 5c 
Georgia ~All counties 40c 5e 
Idaho All counties ‘ 35c 4e 
Illinois ..Boone, Bureau, Carroll, Cook, De Kalb, Du Page, Ford, Grundy. 
Henderson, Henry, Iroquois, Jo Daviess, Kane, Kankakee, 
Kendall, Knox, Lake, La Salle, Lee, Livingston, McHenry, 
Marshall, Mercer, Ogle, Peoria, Putnam, Rock Island, 
Stark, Stephenson, Warren, Whiteside, Will, Winnebago, 
TUIIIIEE: ” . cusienecutcssdcncraspesienipinancnmnenmpiialtibiinndesimiadniesiainniediinas 80c 4c 
Indiana _ ........00/ Se AUIRIIIIEE  MIIIIIIIIID «.: csnsusctedseniseseusnsnctinstnenseuuiupinibandnnnbdiindiiniicedmainaias a 35c 4c 
Adams, Allen, Benton, Cass, “Dekalb, Elkhart, Fulton, Hunting- 
ton, Jasper, Kosciusko, Legrange, Lake, LaPorte,’ Marshall, 
Miami, —— Noble, Porter, Pulaski, St. Joseph, Starke 
Steuben, Wabash, Wells, White, ihaceacunes ‘ 80c 4c 
All other counties eiesenniasninialtial 35c 4c 
Iowa csssssseeceeeAll counties pal 30 4e 
Kansas ..........Barber, Cherokee, Clark, Comanche, Ford, Harper, Kiowa 5 0« 6 
All other counties sieditcvdviiansianeveumnaion 5c 4 
ee ea demnachgendiagitencnniin satiation 35c 4 
Louisiana. ...... Bienville ,Bossier, Caddo, Caldwell, Catahoula, Claiborne, Con- 
cordia, De Sota, East Carroll, Franklin, Grant, Jackson, 
La Salle, Lincoln, Madison, Morehouse, Natchitoches, 
Ouachita, Red River, Richland, Sabine, Tensas, Union, 
Webster, West Carroll, Winn ..............000 50c 6« 
All other parishes 40c 5c 
Maine .......0.0.-.0Al11 counties 40¢ To 
Maryland .......All counties 40c be 
oo emma counties 50c 6 
Michigan - counties 30c 4c 
Minnesota .. “Al counties pievvesonsielieny 30c 4c 
Mississippi ....Clarke, Forrest, George, Greene, Hancock, tasuteen, Jackson, 
Jasper, Jones, Kemper, Lauderdale, Lowndes. Newton. 
Noxubee, Pearl River, Perry, Smith, Stone, Wayne 40c 5 
OE CIID. cnsinsteicndtecteehtnanrectateniatiisetdigttcnrniasiens cain 50c 6 
Missouri ......... .Barry, Jasper, McDonald, Newton, Stone 50c 6c 
All other counties 35c 4c 
Montana. .......All counties 35c 4c 
Nebraska . coves ATL COUMEICS 2.2... eesececsecsecsessesessesncsneneensntenssnsnesnsensansnesncsssncsneneenesneescanennennes 30c 4c 
- IEE . Sisncdibincnpiniemnmnccnsta 35c 4c 
bon counties pacnesiceniaite 40c i 
New Jersey ....All counties ................ 50c 6c 
New Mexico .All counties ................... 40c 5c 
New York ...... All counties (*Nov.-Dec. “payments 25c) *40 5 
N. Carolina ....All counties senincdeddeeninaesaiiecniiianniiaiiiaeestiquilinuedtt 40c 5c 
North Dakota. BE ~ III. cccocesncnsenicasssnserscssnsninesnguenetannosinstennsainnnnetevseevenngeoen , oon 30c 4c 
Ohio ................Allen, Carw ford, Defiance, Fulton, Hancock, Henry. Lucas, 
Qttowa, Paulding, Putnam, Sandusky, Seneca, Van Wert. 
Williams, Wood, Wyandot . 30c 4c 
Rg EE Ee 35c 4c 
Oklahoma ......Beaver, Cimarron, Texas 40c 5e 
All other counties . 50« 6c 
Oregon ....Benton, Clackamas, Clatsop. Columbia, “Coos, "Curry. Douglas, 
Hood River, Jackson, Josephine, Lane, Lincoln, Linn, 
Marion, Multnomah, Polk, Tillamook, Washington, Yamhill 45c 5e 
BTR CURIE GID occcecccscccccsvcecensesncnscevensescostnsqeetasotnnsssunenscscatsnnssneeneetasene 35c 4c 
Pennsylvania ..All counties 40c 5e 
Rhode Island..All counties 50¢ 6c 
S. Carolina ....All counties inieehiSetialndiniaienei udbsticisbousieiid 40c Se 
Gents TRRCOR.ATE GRIT  ccccccvesesssssssinscseresseveccescoceosccsnessocesseesuuasninqapenscosncncsensesosgoanesnees 30 4c 
Tennessee ........Crockett, Fayette, Hardeman, Haywood, Lauderdale, Shelby, 
TIE oeescsevscccecensesesescsssseseavstoosesssouncsovtansongooueneees 5 0« 6c 
All other counties ..... : hovevecedudndiieadibasinimncagyediaeeeneneneepeenetn 35c 4c 
TOEAS  .......cccciee Archer, Baylor, Borden, Bosque, Bowie, Brown, Callahan, 
Camp, Cass, Childress, Clay, Coke, Coleman, Collin. 
Collingsworth, Comanche, Concho, Cooke, Coryell, Dallas, 
Dawson, Delta, Denton, Eastland, Ellis, Prath, Fannin, 
Fisher, Foard, Franklin, Grayson, Gregg. Hamilton, Harde- 
man, Harrison, Haskell, Henderson, Hill, Hood, Hopkins, 
Howard, Hunt, Jack, Johnson, Jones, Kaufman, Knox, 
Lamar, Lampasas, Liano, McCulloch, Marion, Martin, 
Mills, Mitchell, Montague, Morris, Navarro, Nolan, Palo 
Pinto, Parker, Rains, Red River, Rockwall, Runnels, San 
Saba, Scurry, Shackelford, Smith, Somervell, Stephens. 
Tarrant. Talyor, Throckmorton, Titus. Tom Green, Upshur, 
Van Zandt, Wheeler, Wichita, Wilbarger, Wise, Wood, 
Young nF es 4 ; 50c 6c 
All other counties sicasasdiabadondpaiibiapaecemssgectoopnsepnavnsdamtadsidvaaaatins 40c 5e 
counties 35c fe 
counties 40c 5e 
" GOURD  cnrecsccccsscrccsccerecccoseonscosonsccssopsoccsestopetotessecoscsvssnencccosvocsev eves 40c 5¢ 
Washington ....Clallam, Clark, Cowlitz, Grays Harbor, Island, Jefferson, King, 
Kitsap, Lewis, Mason, Pacific, Pierce, San Juan, Skagit, 
Skamania, Snohomish, Thurston, Wahkiakum, Whatcom 45¢ 5c 
All other counties ............-...:000 ad , 35c 4c 
W. Virginia _ COUNT cnreccecescsseverccccopcsetoscncovssssasedbboeseiose geecgensssneotbscssinoustvene 40c 5e 
Wisconsin a counties 30c 4e 
Wyoming counties 35c 4c 
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Here's Why Many 
LEADING DAIRIE. 


use SELF-LOCKING 
EGG CARTONS 




















1. Cushioned protec- 
tion against costly a 
egy breakage. A FEW USERS— 
2. Outstanding display Bowman Dairy 
of eggs. 
3. Convenient and The Borden Co. 
economical to use. Land O’ Lakes 
4. Save time and Crys 
labor. ; 
5. Simple and rapid Beatrice Cry. Co. 
6. Guuending design Chestnut Farme- 
reproduction. Chevy Chase Dy. 
7. Single surface cover Lamb 
gives 100% display ambresht Cry.Ca, 
utility. Rieck- 
Write today for FREE McJunkin Dairy 
SAMPLE and PRICES 
ELF-LOGKIN 
EGG <> canons 
| Surcoceme CARTON 
| See Catease, Dlinete 











“CHEESEMAKING” 


By 
J. L. SAMMIS 


New 10th Edition of this 
Standard, Complete, Modern 
Book for Cheesemakers, 
Factory or Creamery 


Describes practical 
for many kinds of cheese, 
casein manufacturing, costs, 
management, tests, yields, 
starters, pasteurization, stand- 
ardization, etc. 

* 

338 Pages 


Order this Cheesemaking Book 
TODAY 
URNER-BARRY COMPANY 
173 Chambers St., New York, 7, N. Y¥. 
Gentlemen: Please send a copy of Sem- 
mis’ Book, “Cheesemaking.” Check for 
$3.00 is enclosed. 
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New Stuff 


From the Field of Equipment, Sup- 
plies and Services Come the Latest 
Announcements and Bulletins 





Tailgate Loader 
NTHONY CO., INC., manufacturers 


of hydraulic hoists and bodies, an- 


nounce that they are manufacturing 
and distributing a hydraulically operated de- 
Loader that 
makes it possible for one man to load or 
unload heavy containers. 


vice known as the Tailgate 





The accompanying illustration shows the 
simple way of controlling the powerful lift, 
raising, lowering or holding at any elevation 
with only one lever. The entire mechanism 
locks up to body when in raised position. 
The wooden, steel reinforced tailgate may 
be used conventionally without operating lift. 
The powerful 5-inch hydraulic cylinder stops 
automatically at ground and body level, and 
is capable of lifting from 750 Ibs. to 1500 
lbs. according to the various models. 

The company states that this piece of 
equipment not only saves manpower, but cuts 


loading and unloading time, reduces personal 
accidents and minimizes damage to valuable 


merchandise. Many additional and desirable 
features are explained in descriptive litera- 
ture, which may be secured without obliga- 


tion by writing to Anthony Company, 


Streator, Illinois, Dept. 62. 
Heil Washer 
RR cicus. ws the importance of keeping 


existing washers in service for the 

duration, The Heil Co., Milwaukee, 
has just published a new Bottle Washer 
Maintenance Manual. It is especially suited 
to present conditions and is available to 
users of Heil bottle washers as well as to 
all others interested in prolonging the life 
of their equipment. 

To handle increased service demands, The 
Heil Co. is expanding its service department 
and facilities, its engineers being busily en- 
gaged in the design and development of 
new machines for postwar production. Late 
designs have tended largely toward simpli- 
fication of constructien to provide inter- 
changeability of parts and fewer parts so 
as to require less maintenance. 


Fuel Saving Manual 

UBLISHED by the Industrial Mineral 

P Wool Institute, the Industrial Heat and 

Power Conservation Manual provides 

simplified, practical methods for stretching 
critical fuel supplies. 

Full of understandable, practical informa- 
tion, these questions are answered: How do 
I find heat and fuel losses? How do I 
figure how much can be saved? How long 
will it take to cover the cost of insulating 
in fuel savings? 

The Manual outlines.a practical method 
of surveying and computing dollar savings 
in any plant and shows how the method 
works in an analysis of nine typical cases. 

Time saving graphs, tables, formulae and 
examples on the back of the sheet make it 
possible for even the layman to work through 
a heat loss survey. Experienced engineers 
will appreciate the convenience of the form 
and charts and will find them helpful for 
insulation calculations. 





A copy will be furnished gratis upon re- 
quest to the Industrial Mineral Wool Insti- 
tute, 441 Lexington Ave., New York 1/7, 
mM. Ee 


Hydro-flator 


NEW method of filling tires, particu- 
Aw farm tractor types, with water 

is helping to increase food production 
and conserve rubber, according to an an- 
nouncement by L. R. Jackson, of The Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company. 


The new ‘process, called Hydro-flation, is 
described as filling tires with the maximum 
volume of liquid weight and still maintain- 
ing an air cushion chamber necessary to 
provide pneumatic tire advantages and pro- 
tect tires against body failure. 


Tires inflated to a high level with liquid 
maintain a more constant inflation pressure, 
and this is achieved by Hydro-flation. Also, 
the pulling power of rear tractor tires 
weighted with liquid increases in direct pro- 
portion to the volume of liquid added; and 








AIR 
CUSHION 
CHAMBER 





Firestone Hydro-flation adds many hundreds 


of pounds liquid weight per tractor. 


Water enters a tire through a nozzle in 
the Hydro-flator, and forces air out through 
the adapter. The adapters are small tubes 
made of Velon, a new Firestone plastic 
which is not affected by calcium chloride 
and other anti-freeze agents. 
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STURDY-BILT EQUIPMENT CORP. 


WEST ALLIS (Milwaukee) 
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ADDS SEPARATOR DIVISION 





Columbia Machine Works Takes On 
Patterson-Westphalia Division 


A new division created for the manufac- 
ture of industrial centrifuge equipment is 
announced by Columbia Machine Works, 
Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y., now engaged prin- 
cipally in producing critical precision equip- 
ment for the war effort. The new unit, 
known as the Patterson-Westphalia Division, 
will manufacture cream separators and clari- 
fiers, yeast and starch separators, oil puri- 
fiers and special machines for application 
of centrifugal force to other products in 
varied industrial fields. 


Principal figure in 
this announcement is 
C. L. Patterson, long 
familiar to plant oper- 
ators throughout the 
dairy industry, who 
will head the division 
as general manager. 
“Pat,” as he is widely 
known, has for the 
PHOTO HY WORLDWIDE past 35 years been 

C. L.: Patterson identified with milk 
plant separator equipment, at various periods 
as representative, 
turer. 


importer and manufac- 


In making the announcement, Thomas 
Meloy, vice-president of Columbia Machine 
Works, pointed out that the equipment and 
layout of the plant made it ideally adapted 
to manufacture of separators with complete 
facilities for virtually every operation enter- 
ing into the production of separators. Com- 
meriting further Mr. Meloy stated, “From 
our engineering division whose staff has been 
recently doubled, all the way down the line 
including pattern shop, gray iron foundry, 
forge shop, brass foundry, heavy machine 





shop, sheet metal shop, automatic small tool 
and equipment shop, assembling and final 
testing areas—we are admirably suited to 
the complicated needs requisite in designing 
and building modern and efficient separator 
units”. 


“In creating this division,” continued Mr. 
Meloy, “we are thinking not only of today, 
but of the post-war era. 
engaged in large-scale production of pre- 
cision equipment, but our program has been 
so arranged as to simultaneously carry on 
the production of Patterson-Westphalia 
separators as far as essential needs of the 
dairy and other industries determine and 
demand. When the war is won, we shall be 
ready to roll into full-fledged production of 
separators.” 


Right now we are 


Mr. Patterson indicated that the same 
personnel who have been associated with 
him in the past, including a nation-wide 
group of distributors, will be identified with 
Patterson-Westphalia. “I want also to em- 
phasize,” stated Mr. Patterson, 
exceptionally well set up to render service 
to purchasers of equipment. This policy 
will apply both to the buyers of Patterson- 
Westphalia Separators, and to those who 
are now operating equipment formerly ob- 
tained through me. The uninterrupted oper- 
ation of the dairy plant is even more essen- 
tial in war, than in peace, and. those plants 
which have called upon us even since the 
outbreak of the war, know that we have left 
no stone unturned to keep their equipment 
going. Thateservice will not only continue, 
but will now be available on a much more 


complete scale.” 
———o—~—we ee 


PURCHASES DAIRY FIRM 


Pentworth, Mich—Elmer Simpson has 
purchased the Frederick Dairy from M. 
Frederick. 


“that we are 


HAMMER TO GOLDEN STATE 





From California comes the news that Dr. 
W. B. Hammer has resigned from the faculty 
of Iowa State College to accept a position 
with the Golden State Company, Ltd., in 
San Francisco. . 

Dr. Hammer is recognized as a leading 
authority on dairy bacteriology and has made 
numerous contributions to publications de- 
voted to dairy technology. 

cinneammniiatiitaiiasasibiins 


LARGE DISTRIBUTING FIRM SOLD 


Redlands, Cal—The Model Creamery, one 
of the large milk distributors and processors 
east of Los Angeles, was sold to a syndicate 
recently. It is reported that local wholesale 
and retail activities will be discontinued, 
thus eliminating the largest source of supply 
for Redlands residents. 


— << 


TRUCK FLEET SAFETY 





Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—The Schaefer 
Dairy Company, East End Dairies, Weber 
Milk Company and Armour & Company, 
local branch, were among the 28 operators 
of truck fleets to begin the new fiscal year’s 
fleet safety contest with unblemished acci- 
dent records for the first two months. 

—__o— 


PASTEURIZER INSTALLATION 





Council Grove, Kans. — The Fairmont 
Creamery has just received and installed a 
new milk pasteurizer with a capacity of 300 


gallons. 
—>- 


MILK CAP BUSINESS SOLD 








Haydenville, Mass.—H. Redvers Sharpe 
and Donald Outuse have sold the Purity 
Milk Cap Co. to the Smith-Lee Co., Inc., 
of Oneida, N. Y. 








Statistical Review of the New York Market for October, 1943 








DRY SKIMMILK . t in N cC e 
CONDENSED EVAPORATED CONDENSED whole milk Spray —Hot Roller— yy Federal State ‘teartaginn pe MI 
Known br. Other br. Known br. Other br. Skimcrit. Wh.crit. 40-qt. can Knownbr.Otherbr. Otherbr. Otherbr.|/hy all handlers’ in figuring returns 
DATE (case) (case) (case) (case) price lb. price lb. 10% Fat Lb. Lb. Human Feed ||October: Price Per point 
Oct. 1 |— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40/4.20@—* |4.20@—* | l |10.75 @11.00|153 @—/153 @—133@ a per butterfat 
“ 2 |— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40|/4.20@—* |4.20@—= | }10.75 @11.00|153 @—| 153 @—|139@ ° Class cwt differential 
“ 4 |— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40/4.20@—* |4.20@—* | 10.75 @11.00|153 @—/ 153 @—133@ lr Ls  -_ 
“5 |— @5.90 5.30@5.40|4.20@—* |4.20@—* | | 10.75 @11.00|153 @—|153@ 133@ I (Outside) 20t 04 
“ 6 |— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40/4.20@—* |4.20@—* 10.75 @11.00|153 @—|153@—|133@ || TI-A 2.70 077 
“ 7 |— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40/4.20@—* |4.20@—* | 10.75 @11.00|153 @—| 153 @—/134@ |1I-B 2.58 074 
“ 8 |— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40/4.20@—* |4.20@—* | | 10.75 @11.00| 153 @—| 153 @—/133@ IL-c 2 350 067 
=e 3 @5.90 | 5.30@5.40/4.20@—* |4.20@—+* | | }10.75 @11.00| 153 @—| 153 @—/133@ iTI-D 2.416 069 
“11 (— @5.90| 5.30@5.40|4.20@—* |4.20@—* | 10.75 @11.00/154 @—| 153 @—|13§ @— tI-E 2.250 064 
. 12} Holiday | | | ||11-F 2.250 064 
“13 |[— @65.90 | 5.30@5.40|4.20@—=* |4.20@— | 10.75 @ 11.00 153 @—|153@ l133@ |) 101 2.755 079 
“14 |— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40|/4.20@—* |4.20@—* | 10.75 @11.00|153 @—| 153 @—/133 @— |TV-A 1.796 051 
"15 |\— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40|4.20@—* |4.20@—* | 10.75 @11.00/153 @—/153 @—|133@— | || TV-B 2.295 056 
“16 |— @5.90| 5.30@ 5.40|4.20@—=* |4.20@—* | 110.75 @11.00/153 @—| 153 @—/133 @— V-A 877 
“18 |I— @5.90 5.30@5.40|4.20@—* |4.20@—* 10.75 @11.00|153 @—/|153 @—/133@ V-B 644 
“ 19 9 @5.90 | 5.30@5.40|4.20@—* |4.20@—* | | 10.75 @11.001153 @—|159@ 133@ tPlus uniform price for October, 1943. 
“20 |[— @6.90 | 5.30@5.40|/4.20@—* |4.20@—* | 10.75 @11.00|153 @—|158@ ise—\ =. 2s... 
“#1 |— @65.90|5.30@5.40|4.20@—* |4 20@—* | 10.75 @11.00]15§@—|15§@—|1334 Rail & her mong Beceiote at N-¥.C.8Metres. — 
“ 22 |— @5.90 |i5.30@5.40|4.20@—* |4.20@—* | 10.75 @ 11.00|153 @—|153 @—| 133 @— a? Frm” Gena Wee 
“23 |\— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40|4.20@—* |4.20@—* 10.75 @11.00/153 @—|153@—/133@ 1942-43 Milk c me 1 cboemetos an 4 Milk 
“25 |— @6.90| 5.30@5.40/4.20@—* |4.20@—* | 10.75 @11.00| 153 @—/| 153 @—/133@ Sept. 3.662.684 21075 7 019 33 931 
“26 |— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40|/4.20@—* |4.20@—* | |10.75 @11.00|153 @—| 153 @—/138@— am 3605190 70.662 7017 «41.766 
~ 27 |— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40|4.20@—s |4.20@—* |10.75 @ 11.00] 153 @—| 154@—|133@ July ...3:645,355 85.345 3.880 39.500 
, 28 |— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40/4.20@—* |4.200—* | 10.75 @11.00|15§ @—|153@—| 1334 \June 3.656.173 84.275 6.856 25.484 
“29 |— @5.90 | 5.30@5.40/4.20@—* |4.20@—* | |10.75@11.00/153 @—| 153 @—|133 @— \|May 3.542.459 81.282 44430 (33.371 
$0 I— _O8.90 | 5.3006. 1016. 00 —* (6.300 —* | 110.75 @ 11.00/162 @—/152@ —|132@- April 3.378.399 62.546 3.702 43.762 
| 5.90 5.35 | 4.20 | 4.20 | | | 10.88 | 15.75 | 15.75 13.75 \Mar. 3.475.331 59.965 4.876 29,983 


CONCENTRATED MILKS 


CASE "CASE 


SWEETND.BULE Unsw.cond 




















*Carlot ceiling price; less carluts $4.25. 


N. Y. MILK PRICES 











| Feb. 3,129,092 76,338 3,073 20,446 


Basic prices for 3.5% milk in 201-210 mile 











November, 1943 
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Merited 25-Year Muakeiasiisns 


Wins Widespread Acclaim 


Sound Nutrition-Education Program Perpetuates National Dairy Council’s 


Service to Entire Industry in Peace and War 


est extremes in modern history, the 

National Dairy Council this month cele- 
brates its twenty-fifth anniversary of service 
to the dairy industry. Those twenty-five 
years have seen the greatest inflation and 
the worst depression in the life of our nation. 
They have been characterized by peak pro- 
duction followed by wide-spread unemploy- 
ment, and then a volume of production un- 
dreamed of until now. 


Gx exten an era which marks the wid- 


During this quarter 
century period the dairy industry has grown 
from an infant to the greatest of all the 
giant industries of America. 


The Dairy Council was conceived and born 
out of war emergencies by a call for a 
meeting for April 16, 1915, to discuss such 
an organization, by H. B. Favill, President, 
and W. E. Skinner, Secretary, of the Coun- 
cil of the National Dairy Show. More than 
two years later, and after America had 
entered the war, there was such a response 
to the government appeal to save fats and 
conserve dairy products that the dairy in- 
dustry and certain nutrition scientists be- 
came alarmed. Dr. E. V. McCollum, of 
Johns Hopkins University, indicated a will- 
ingness to discuss the matter with industry 
leaders, and a well attended meeting was 
arranged by M. D. Munn on April 13, 1918, 
in Chicago. At a following conference on 
May 10, the following men were appointed 
to study and make plans and recommenda- 
tions to the dairy industry: M. D. Munn, 
chairman, George Haskell, J. D. Walker, 
E. W. Beach, E. W. Chandler, John T. 
Cunningham and D. D. Aitken. It was in 
the meetings of this committee and in their 
discussions with other groups that decisions 
were made which were to have a profound 
effect, not only upon the- new organization 
but upon the industry itself, and even the 
eating habits of millions of people. 


Sound Policies Established 


The decision was made to foster a health 
education program which would command 
the respect and support of scientific and 
educational groups. All materials and state- 
ments put out by the Dairy Council were 
to be such as would meet the approval and 
command the respect of scientific workers 
and educational leaders. Furthermore, the 
decision was made that the Dairy Council 
program would be a nutrition education pro- 
gram. Instead of devoting entire attention 
to dairy products, a complete diet would be 
emphasized, stressing dairy products only as 


360 


they are needed in such a diet. This policy- 
making group also mandated that at no time 
should this new organization take part in 
controversial matters. 


The first Board of Directors elected at 
the meeting, December 5, 1918, included 
M. D. Munn, D. D. Aitken, Robert Scoville, 
W. S. Moscrip, E. S. Brigham, A. L. 
Haeker, Prof. A. C. Anderson, H. G. Van 
Pelt, George E. Haskell, James Sorensen, 
FE. W. Beach, E. W. Chandler, John 
LeFcber, C. J. Tucker, and H. E. Van 
Norman. Within the next two months Col. 
G. Watson French, Milo D. Campbell, T. H. 





President Milton Hult 


McInnerney, E. B. Lewis, W. A. West, J. A. 
Walker, W. C. Davis, and C. N. Burdette 
were elected to the Board. Others who 
were active in the early organization work 
were A. J. Glover, P. M. Sharples and O. E. 
Reed. On February 7, 1919, the Board was 
formally organized with M. D. Munn as its 
president and guiding force. M. O. Maughan 
was appointed Secretary. 


Notables Aid Program 


Among the pioneers in the nutrition re- 
search and education field whose assistance 
was especially helpful were Dr. E. V. Mc- 
Collum, of Johns Hopkins University; Dr. 
H. C. Sherman, of Columbia University; 
Miss Julia Lathrop, chief of the Child 
Welfare Bureau, Department of Labor in 
Washington; Miss. Sally Lucas Jean, who 
was Executive-Secretary of the American 
Child Health Organization; Mrs. Ira Couch 
Wood, head of the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund in Chicago; and Miss Mable 
Bragg, of the Newton Massachusetts 
Schools. 





President Emeritus M. D. Munn 


In 1921 Miss Louise Fitzgerald joined 
the National Dairy Council staff as a nutri- 
tion worker. Shortly afterward, Miss Hulda 
Kuchman was employed as a 
worker. 


dramatic 


One of the early pieces of Dairy Council 
educational material, “Milk Made the Differ- 
ence,” was developed in co-operation with 
Dr. L. S. Palmer, of the University of Min- 
nesota, who fed groups of rats, dogs, pigs 
and chickens all on the same diet except 
that part of them were given supplemental 
feedings of milk. The outstanding results 
shown in the form of posters and leaflets 
carrying pictures have been effective in hun- 
dreds of thousands of school rooms and with 
millions of children. 


In the first twenty years of National Dairy 
Council history approximately 1,500 educa- 
tional pieces were prepared and 225,000,000 
copies have been distributed. Already more 
than two million prints of the recently com- 
piled “Guide to Good Eating” have been 
distributed through educational and _profes- 
sional groups. 


When the June Dairy Month Program was 
organized in 1937 the ‘National Dairy Council 
was looked to as the logical organization 
to carry it forward. Each year since that 
time, June Dairy Month has been a high- 
light of the year as a means of building better 
relationships between the dairy industry and 


_ the nation at large with the Council Spear- 


heading the event in each case. When the 
ice cream industry in 1941 found itself clas- 
sified by the War Production Board as a 
confection, they turned the Dairy Council 
to take on the job of establishing a national 
consciousness of ice cream as a nutritious 


food. 
State and City Affiliates 


One of the most potent factors in Dairy 
Council growth has been the development 
of nutrition education programs on a con- 
centrated basis in local areas. This plan was 
first developed on a basis of state-wide units. 
The Iowa Dairy Council was organized on 
May 28, 1918, with W. A. ‘Wentworth as 
manager. Minnesota, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
and Michigan followed the same procedure 
On February 4, 1919, the California State 
Dairy Council was incorporated, and later 
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in the year Sam Greene started a highly 
iccessful tenure as manager. While Wash- 
gton, Oregon, California, Connecticut and 
ther states have continued as state units, 


wu 


= 


most cases, it was found advantageous to 


organize around the highly ‘concentrated 
population centers. 
In June, 1920, Boston, Massachusetts, 


ganized the first Dairy Council unit on a 
ty basis under the direction of Professor 


“0 


’, P. B. Lockwood, and it became the first 
ty unit to affiliate wtih the National Dairy 
uuncil. The following Phila- 
Iphia Inter-State Dairy Council came into 


~ a 


February, 


ing with R. W. Balderston as manager. 
uur months later the Pittsburgh unit was 
rganized and employed E. R. Quackenbush 


That summer the Twin 
City Unit was organized in Minneapolis and 


as its secretary. 
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St. Paul, and during the next two years 
Cleveland, Columbus, Detroit, El Paso, 
Hartford, and St. Louis launched local pro- 
grams affiliated with the National Dairy 
Council. Now forty-four cities benefit from 
the concentrated nutrition education program 
of the National Dairy Council. More than 
30,000,000 people each year are reached with 
the concentrated program of these affiliated 
units. 


Successively Good Leadership 


At the time of its organization M. D. 
Munn was a powerful force in outlining the 
policies which have sirite proved of such 
tremendous value, and as president of the 
organization for its first eighteen years and 
as president emeritus since that time, he 
continued to be a vital force in making the 
Council the potent influence it has been 


In 1927, Dr. C. W. Lar- 
son joined the organization and spent two 
years as director of activities. Dr. Larson 
had formerly been chief of the Bureau of 
Dairying and due to his intimate knowledge 
and acquaintanceship, not only with the dairy 
industry but with educational and scientific 
leaders of the nation, made a most outstand- 
ing contribution to the organization. 


From 1929 until 1936, R. W. Balderston 
was general manager of the National Dairy 
Council. It was his lot to devote his tireless 
energy aiding -the 
meeting the trying years of th 


for the industry. 


Council in successfully 


depression. 


In the fall of 1936, Mr. Munn, then ap- 
proaching his eightieth birthday, asked the 
3oard of Directors that he be retired. With 
reluctance they accepted his resignation as 
president, with the understanding that he 
After 
a careful canvass of the entire field, the 
Board elected Milton Hult as president. Mr. 
Hult had spent most of his life in the dairy 
industry, had been president of the Inte: 
Association of Milk 
active member of the Board of Directors of 
the National Dairy Council, and was thor- 


would continue as president emeritus. 


national Dealers, an 


oughly familiar with industry problems as 
well as with the problems, the ideals, the 
goals, and the ambitions of the Council. 


Since the election of Mr. Hult, the Dairy 
Council has made steady, consistent gains. 
It is now well departmentalized and in the 
best position in its history to carry forward 
the goals and the objectives for which it was 
founded. With well staffed nutrition, home 
economics, production, program operation 
and public relation departments the organ- 
ization is prepared to do a better job than 
ever, and starts its second twenty-five years 
of service to the dairy industry confident of 
bigger and better gains to the industry and 
to the health of America in the future. 

———_o— ¢ 


PLANS NEW CONDENSARY 





Neosho, Mo.—The headquarters office of 
the Pet Milk Company has announced that 
the government has approved the construc- 
tion of a new condensery plant at Sileam 
Springs. 





CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE MEETS 





The 12th Annual Meeting of the Con- 
trollers Institute of America, widely-known 
organization, was held recently at the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. John C. 
Naylor, vice-president and comptroller ‘of 
the Pet Milk Co., St. Louis, Mo., was elected 
president of the Institute for the coming 
year. 

—— e—me 6 


TO ENTER MILK BUSINESS 


Odessa, Mo.—William Barclay, who has 
been selling his entire milk production to 
Kansas City and Jackson 
County, is preparing to enter the milk busi- 
ness in Odessa. 

—_———-—< eo — 


PLANS WAREHOUSE ADDITION 


the plants in 





Fairwater, Wis.—American Stores Dairy 
Co. has awarded contracts for construction 
of a $50,000 addition to its warehouse here. 
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KATES: “Pesition wanted,”’ 50e. Limit ef 
50 werde; 2e for ench additional werd. All 
other advertisements, 5c a werd ($1.00 mini- 
mom). Keyéd ade, lic extra te cover return 


postage. The name and address should be 
included in counting the words. 


All payments strictly in advance. 

















POSITION WANTED 


AS MANAGER of small bottling or re- 
ceiving plant; 35 years of age; 3-A draft 
status 17 years’ experience in creamery work. 
Salary expected—$60 weekly. Box 565, care 
this publication. 11-M 





CREAMERY WANTED 


WANTED—To buy or rent Creamery or 
Milk Plant receiving not less than 5,000 Ibs. 
of milk daily—located in Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jersey, Viriginia, Maryland or 
Delaware. Box 562, care this publication. 

11-M 





SPRAY PROCESS 
DRYERS 


Continuous or 
Batch Operation 
for drying 
Milk, Eggs, and 
Other Foods 
Full Recovery of Solids 
Economical Operation 
—— 
HIGH TEMPERATURE 
CREAM PASTEURIZERS 


an@jias 
HOTWELLS 


Cc. E. 





ROGERS CO. 








8731 WITT STREET, DETROIT, MICH. 


CONDENSING 
EQUIPMENT 


with efficient entrainment 
separator 


Designed to produce 
highest quality 
Concentrated Skimmilk 
Whole Milk 
Ice Cream Mix 
Buttermilk 
oO 


Ask us for Location of 
Nearest Installation 








November, 1943 
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HELP WANTED 
PLANT SUPERINTENDENT for well 
established Ice Cream and Milk Plant. 
Present daily capacity of plant 1,000 gallons 
milk and 500 gallons ice cream. Must be 
graduate of dairy technical school, age be- 
tween 30 and 50, physically fit, draft de- 
ferred. Must have executive ability and good 
references. Splendid opportunity for person 
that can qualify; chance to get working in- 
terest in Florida firm that has been in suc- 
cessful operation since 1911 
564, care this publication 





\ddress Box 


11-M 


PASTEURIZING MAN wanted on short 
time operation to take full charge of pas- 
teurizing and bottling plant in New York 
City. Reply to Box 561, care this publica- 
tion, giving full particulars. 11-M 








CAPITAL TO INVEST 


WE WILL INVEST working capital in 
a Milk Plant or Creamery that can obtain 
an additional 4,000 or more pounds of milk 
daily. We are interested only in a permanent 
all year round arrangement. Box 563, care 
this publication. 11-M 











PLANT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Milk and Ice Cream Plant, 
four routes, 450 gallons milk per day, 14,000 
gallons ice cream per year. Good equipment, 
very attractive. Sales room does over $15,000 
per year. Price, $12,000 cash down, balance 
First Mortgage. Location near Columbus, 
Ohio. Box 566, care this publication. 11-M 








SKIM MILK WANTED 

We are interested in a regular supply of 
Skim Milk in any quantity from 250 cans up 
per day. Will accept a temporary arrange- 
ment, but a permanent arrangement is pre- 
ferred. Box 558, care this publication. M-t-f 


SKIM MILK—Surplus wanted small or 
large quantities—attractive and permanent, 
no Pot Cheese making. Box 560, care this 


publication. M-t-f 








EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED—Modern 200 to 300 gallon 
Pasteurizer; several Glass Lined or Stain- 
less Steel Tanks—500 to 2,000 gallons. Box 
No. 567, Y American Milk Review. 11-M 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—One right hand Milwaukee 
Type L filler. Good working condition. Im- 
mediate shipment. Ferndale Farms, Inc., 219 
Liberty Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 11-M 





FOR SALE—One U. S., 2 Emory Thomp- 
son, 80 quart brine batch freezers, all 10 
H.P. motors—good condition. Just replaced 
with larger unit. One Meyer Dumore, 8 
wide bottle washer—reasonable. Golden Seat 
Farms, Inc., 2167 Forest Ave., Mariners 
Harbor, Staten Island, N. Y. 11-M 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 

FOR SALE—Sixty gallon Pfaudler Pas- 
teurizer or Tank with revolving coil ; 100 gal- 
lon Pfaudler Lo-Vat Pasteurizers; 100 gal- 
lon Stainless Steel Pasteurizer; 300 gallon 
Jensen Stainless Steel Pasteurizer, vacuum 
type; 300 gallon Wizard (C.P.) Coil Vat 
with stainless steel lining and tinned copper 
coil; 150 and 550 gallon Jensen Vertical Coil 





Vats with s.s. linings; Type “B”, “J”, “NH” 
and “L” Milwaukee Fillers; No. 5 Creamery 
Package Filler, s.s. bowl, 72 b.p.m.; G-10 
and G-16 Cherry-Burrell Nu-Line Fillers 
with s.s. bowls; Model “B” and “C” Mojon- 
nier Fillers; Model BH 3.5 Package Ma- 
chinery Company hooding machine for cello- 
phane hoods; 5 ft., 10 ft. and 12 ft. Tubular 
Surface Coolers; 4,000, 6,000 and 12,000 Ib. 
3arrel Heaters; 12 ft. Multiple Tube Heater 
or Cooler, 8 pipes high each with four 1’ 
White Metal Tubes; 4 wide and 8 wide 
Soaker Type Bottle Washers; C. P. Rotary 
Bottle Washer, 22 b.p.m.; C. P. Straitaway 
Bottle-in-Case Washer; 1,000 lb. Two Com- 
partment Nickel Weigh Can and 1,200 Ib. 
Toledo Dial Scale; Model 40 McKinley 
Straitaway Can Washer, 10 to 12 per minute; 
Lathrop Paulson Rotary Can Washer, 3 per 
minute; 300 gallon Nickel Receiving Vat; 
No. 70 De Laval Separator ; 60 to 400 gallon 
Homogenizers or Viscolizers. Write or wire 
your requirements. Lester Kehoe Machinery 
Corporation, 1 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N.Y. Telephone MUrray Hill 2-4616. 11-M 


FOR SALE — One Creamery Package 
stainless steel pasteurizer, 150 gal.; one 
Cherry-Burrell milk filter, stainless steel ; one 
330 can Stainless Steel Oval Truck Tank; 
one 110 Can Glass Lined Truck Tank; one. 
horizontal 25 h.p. steam engine; one Allis- 
Chalmers 50 KVA Electric Generator; one 
4,500 Ib. Westphalia Milk Separator—no 
motor; one De Laval No. 71 and No. 41 
Separator; one 15 h.p. Geared-in-head motor 
for Buflovak Drier; one 400 gal. Viscolizer 
with motor, Bronze head—also one 100 gal.; 
one Alsop pump with double strainers; one 
automatic powder sifter and bagger; one 
hand capper, No. 2 caps; one surface cooler, 
36 one inch tubes, 8-ft. long; one Buflovak 
32x72 inches, double drum milk dryer with 
motor and stainless steel equipment; one new 
Binks spray tower, 90 gals. per minute; one 
used Binks spray tower, 100 gallons per 
minute; one Iron Fireman stoker for 100 
h.p. Boiler ; one Mojonnier bottle filler, model 
“C”; one Meyer Dumore bottle washer, 8- 
wide comeback type; one 300 gal. Pfaudler 
Glass Lined pasteurizer complete; one Fair- 
banks dial scale, 75 pound with tare beam; 
one moisture-proof platform dial scale, 1,000 
pounds with tare beam; one 50 h.p. upright 
boiler; one Mojonnier ice cream over-run 
tester; one cabinet cooler, 14,000 pounds per 
hour on raw milk; three Milwaukee “L” 
bottle fillers ; one 12-tube 8-ft. 1” I.T. cooler; 
two skim wood storage tanks, 8,000 gallons 
each; one 250-gallon Manton-Gaulin homo- 
genizer, bronze head with motor; one 6-wide 
C. P. bottle washer, comeback type, just 
rebuilt; one 5x5 Frick compressor, com- 
plete with motor; two 61%4x6% York com- 
pressors, with motors and accessories: 1 
Baker 4x4 compressor, 4 cylinders in row 
complete; one Tenton ice Field complete 
with Tank and Ice Cans; one Friday butter 
Printer; one Universal compressor for 
methyl chloride with motor and twé Peer- 
less blowers; three 8-wide Heil bottle wash- 
ers;'One 90 Mojonnier filler, either 48 mm. 
or No. 2 caps; one A.A. Mojonnier filler, 
No. 2 caps; Motor driven sanitary milk 
pumps; also Brine Pumps all sizes; 2-40 
qt. motor driven brine ice cream freezers; 
1 York Heat Exchanger stainless steel 
plates; five 300 gallon Cherry-Burrell stain- 
less steel spray pasteurizers; 300 gallon 
tinned copper and stainless steel receiving 
vats and covers—1,000 pound; double com- 
partment tinned copper and stainless steel 
weigh cans; one 300, one 200 gallon Motor 
driven coil Pasteurizers. “Write your wants 
—have many more items. Room 73, 321 
Broadway, New York City, N. Y.—W0Orth 
2-4975. : 11-M 
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